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Color King! 


You have available—a DYE HOUSE—a MODERN 
LABORATORY —a staff of EXPERIENCED TEX- 
TILE ENGINEERS—ready to serve you and work with 


you on your requirements of 


Colored Weaving and Knitting Yarns 


Numbers from 2’s to 20’s both single and ply 
Mock twist, heather mixtures and solid colors 
_ Raw stock, package and skein dyeing—fast and direct colors 
Put up—Cops, Cones, Tubes, Skeins, Warps, etc. 
We Are Also Large Manufacturers of Chenille Yarns, 6; 8 and 10-cut 


CALLAWAY MILLS, Inc. 


345 Madison Avenue MURRAY HILL 2-7800 New York | 
Representatives 
BOSTON CHICAGO : AKRON ATLANTA 
110 Summer Street pee 323 So. Franklin St, 1002 Second National Building 1308 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS _ CINCINNATI 
984 Drexel Bldg. 1302 Syndicte Trust Bidg. 1337 Cincinnati Enquirer Bldg. 
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MINEROL NK 
applied by the BRETON 


MINEROL PROCESS affords 
the mill perfect lubrication to the fibres. 


it fills a gap that humidity alone cannot do 
-_ because MINEROL does not change with 
variations in climate or the weather. 


MINEROL is processed to aid the retention 
of normal moisture in the cotton during manu- 


facture. The cotton is conditioned, making the 


BRETON 


MINEROL 


PATENTED 


nature, thus reducing the effect of kinking 
and twisting of the yarn. 


MINEROL is especially valuable 


BORNE SCRYMSER COM 
17 BATTERY PLACE.NEW YORK 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” “Cotton Mill Processes and 
By W. A. GrawHAM CLARK Calculations” 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission By D. A. Tompxrs 

Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $1.00. 

“Practical Loom Fixing” +p ” 
neg emedies for Dyehouse Troubles 
(Third Edition) 


By Wm. C. Donson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 


By Tuomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, 


$1.25. | 
“Carding and Spinning” “Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 
By Geo. F. Ivey By I. C. Nosie 
A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
$1.00. | size. Price, 50c. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


fibre more supple and removing its kinky | 
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Cite Ill Effects of Farm Relief Plan 


following communication on farm relief legisla- 
tion is being sent to members of the Senate by the 
‘Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York: 
“The members of this Association distribute the ma- 
jority of cotton textiles manufactured in this country. As 


representatives for mills making every variety of finished | 


and semi-finished cotton cloth, we are in close touch with 
the channels through which these goods find their way to 
final consumption. Our welfare depends on fair prices 


for cotton articles and their increased use by the Ameri- 


can people. 

“Being compénsated for our work by commissions on 
the dollar volume of sales, our selfish interests might be 
promoted ‘through enactment of a measure which. artifi- 
cially and quickly boosted prices at the expense of the 
consuming public. The records show that improvement 
in the cotton textile industry has been closely allied. with 
rising prices for the raw material and that declining mar- 
kets for raw cotton have always meant severe losses in 
the various branches of our industry, to manufacturers, 
to converters, to garment makers and to wholesale and 
retail merchants. 


‘We would warmly welcome any increased purchasing 
power for our farm population, not merely because the 
farmers are important consumers of our products, but 
chiefly because our well being is adversely affected by the 
depressing influences of overproduction and the harmful 
effect of the surplus cotton on the market for cotton tex- 
tiles. 


“With both sympathy and self interest thus favorable. 


to advancing cotton cotton prices, we have studied the 
principles embodied in pending legislation for farm relief, 
notably H. R. bill 13991, with the sincere purpose of 
determining the practical effect of their application. 

“Our conclusions are that the enactment of this or 
similar legislation would bring a minimum of temporary 
benefit and would finally result in serious detriment to the 
cotton farmers, to the cotton textile industry and to the 
whole American people. We believe that enactment into 
law of such a bill would cause injurious and uneconomic 
complications which would surely retard economic recov- 
ery. 

“Without recounting the many abject failures of gov- 
ernmental attempts at price fixing in recent years, both 
in this and other countries, it is worthy of note that not 
one has been successful in its purpose. Practically all 
have been discarded after tremendous losses to their spon- 
sors and much economic waste, 

‘Relief from taxation and reduction of governmental 
expenditures are recognized as the immediate and most 
pressing needs of all our citizens. Yet enactment of this 
legislation would place on them the heaviest burdens of 


consumer taxation ever conceived by any law-making 
body and would immeasurably increase the administra- 
tive expenses of our government plus an unhealthy form 
of bureaucratic control over industries and individuals, in 
violation of every sound American principle. _ 

‘Essentially a sales tax on the necessities of life, it 
places an unjust burden on the American people, at a 
time when every penny counts. In cotton fabrics and 
garments, the brunt of the tax burden would fall on the 
working man, the small wage earner, the farmers and 
their families. Because of their broad usefulness, and 
low cost, cotton garments form the major portion of the 
wearing apparel and fabric needs of these groups of our 
people. The weight of their garments are heavier by 
far than those of the wealthy and the anomalous position 
of placing a heavier tax burden on the poor man who 
does most to reduce the surplus of raw cotton than on 
the rich man who does least wuold be legalized. 

“Two pertinent examples are here presented: Accord- 
ing to the provisions of the pending bill, the retail price 
of a pair of standard denim overalls would have to be 
increased by at least 30 cents, or about 40 per cent in 
retail value. The same blue chambray work shirt now 
retailing for 39 cents would probably bring 59 cents, or a 
50 ‘per cent levy on the consumer. 

‘‘America quivered at the proposal of a 2'4 per cent 
general sales tax, yet here we face a similar tax twenty 
times as high applied to low cost clothing which the final 
version of the general bill sought to exempt. 

“The only assured result would be sharply reduced 
consumer purchases of cotton goods. In many articles, 
substitute materials would have advantages not now ex- 
isting. Where substitution would not be a factor, the 
purchase of less quantities or inferior qualities with 
smaller cotton content would be encouraged. 

‘Less per capita consumption would surely follow with 
a contraction in demand from merchants and reduction 
in stocks of cotton goods held by distributors. 

‘Unemployment among cotton mill workers and part 
time work for others would still further cut into the use 
of heavy cotton.goods by a large body of consumers. 

“This lessened domestic consumption might conceiv- 
ably add to the exportable surplus in spite of the con- 
templated reduction of acreage. Sixty per cent of the 
crop must now be sold at world prices. Should this per- 
centage be increased due to these handicaps, the weight 
of further surplus would greatly impair the net compen- 
sation to the farmer and nullify any return he might 
receive on the smaller domestic consumption. 

‘In summary, we hold that the pending legislation will 
not restore to any extent, the purchasing power of the 
cotton farmer and that it will all but destroy his best 
customers; that it will decrease the consumption of sur- 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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What the Dry Goods Wholesalers Can 
Do For the Cotton Textile Industry ’ 


BY WALTER T. BREWSTER 


President Association of Cotton Textile Merchants 


N behalf of the Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 

chants and for myself personally I want to tell you 

how sincerely I appreciate the invitation to meet 
with you at this convention. I am a little embarrassed, 
however, in approaching the subject about which Mr. 
Garrison asked me to speak, “What the Dry Goods 
Wholesaler Can Do for the Textile Industry.” We, in 
our end of the business, have a hard enough time decid- 
ing nowadays what we should ourselves do, without at- 
tempting at the same time to tell our customers how to 
run their business. However,.in a large sense, your 
problems are ours, and ours are your own. And unless 
we work together for the common good of the’ industry 
all of us will suffer. Therefore, perhaps you will forgive 
me if I express frankly the lines of development which 
seem to me most important for our mutual success. | 
only hope that some day at a future meeting of cotton 
textile merchants one of your number will appear before 
us and tell us equally frankly what you think we should 
do. 


It seems to me that the principal functions at whole- 
saling might be described as follows: 


1. The maintenance of adequate servicing stocks in 
various distribution centers. This should also involve 
the exercise of foresight in the ordering of merchandise 
for the territory far enough ahead and in sufficient vol- 
ume to enable mills intelligently to plan their production 
and produce the required merchandise in an orderly man- 
ner. 


2. The handling of local credits, billings of goods, 
etc. 


3. Sales of contacts with retail stores—which is fre- 
quently economically practicable only when salesmen 
carry a varied line of goods. 


4. The interpretation and satisfaction of local mer- 
chandise needs. 


This last function is really the key to all of the others, 
and it is this function, even more than the others, which 
you as wholesalers should be able to perform better than 
any other factor in the industry. 

If you are to perform it well, however, it seems to me 
that your attitude should become to an increasing degree 
the attitude of a distributor of goods for a group of 
manufacturers, and a supplier of goods for a group of 
stores. It should be less dominated by the buying view- 
point and more by the selling. 


In the long run I believe wholesalers as well as man- 

ufacturers will be better off, if there is a greater tendency 
towards specialization. If you carry fewer units of prod- 
uct to sell you will do a better job on those you do sell. 
Many of your salesmen are a fine bunch of men and are 
doing a good job under the conditions of great difficulty 
with which we are all faced today. Yet if they had 
fewer products to sell and had time to learn more of the 
possibilities of those products there would be fewer order 
takers and more salesmen. The volume of sales for each 
product would be much larger. : 


*Address delivered before Wholesale Dry Goods Institute. 
+ 


With fewer products to sell it would be possible for | 


the wholesaler to depend upon fewer sources of- supply, 
and his relationship with those sources would inevitably 
be closer. His success would be more dependent on the 
manufacturer’s ability to serve him well, and it would be 
more to his interest to help the manufacturer in every 
possible way to do that. At the same time the manufac- 
turer who was getting a much larger proportion of a 
certain wholesaler’s business could afford to work with 
that wholesaler in a way. which he could not afford to 
do if he was only one among a number in his field. 

It is true, of course, that the wholesaler cannot afford 
to carry the reduction of lines too far; but there is a 
happy medium and the emphasis should be placed more 
on lines that supplement each other and less on lines 
which directly compete. Fewer and better lines and fewer 
and better salesmen might well be the aim, and in the 
long run it will, I believe, bring reduced operating ex- 
penses and lower inventory losses to the wholesaler. 

The situation works both ways. If the wholesaler’s 
attitude becomes more that of a distributor for the man- 
ufacturer and a much closer working co-operation ensues, 
the inevitable tendency of the manufacturer will be to 


concentrate his distribution among fewer and better out- 


lets. 


The confidential exchange of information on sales and 
stock trends for different lines, styles and colors, would 
be of great value to both jobber and manufacturer in the 
planning of operations and inventories. Such a relation- 
ship is more likely to be successful if it is shared only 
with a few.. 


What do we see around us at the present time? Large 
numbers of manufacturers and converters sending their 


- salesmen around to a good many different outlets; every- 


body trying to sell the same kinds of goods to everybody 
else, and very few making any money doing it. The 


wholesaler is in the same boat and it seems very probable — 
that the same principles apply to his relationship with 


his retail customers. On all sides the “chiselling” and 
price cutting goes on. A line of goods is considered, alto- 
gether too much, to be just a line of goods—about like 
every other line except possibly in price. 

Perhaps it might be possible to build up such a relation- 


ship between manufacturer and wholesaler that a line of 


goods would be regarded not just as “one of those lines,”’ 
but as something different, something with a name for 
quality, style and service behind it, something which 
everybody else did not have. 


We manufacturers are looking forward to such a day, 


in which the common interests of wholesaler and manu- 


facturer will dominate. We congratulate the Wholesale 
Dry Goods Institute on having as its director a man of 


Mr. Garrison’s farsighted outlook on the problem of — 


wholesaling and breadth of view on the joint problems of 
wholesaler and manufacturer. His interest in selective 
distribution is not in that form of distribution as an end 
in itself, but merely as one means for bringing about that 
closer co-operation which, we all know, is so essential to 
the success of our industry. 
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Break Draft 


Break draft is commonly known as the draft which 
occurs between the back and middle rolls. There are 
many spinners today claiming a higher breaking strength 
and more even yarn by using a break draft usually 
around 1.20 and some up to 1.30. But in these instances 
we will find these spinners running with an unweighted 
middle top roll. They arrive at their break draft figures 
by simply figuring through the roll gearing. Say they 
had a figured break draft of 1.24, it would be an error to 
say there was a break draft of 1.24 unless their middle 
roll was weighted, as the roving would not be firmly 
gripped by the middle roll and there would occur slippage 
at that point. 

When we take into consideration the wide settings be- 
tween back and middle rolls we can easily see that we 
would not have much control over the fibers at that point 
should the tension be great. We would not get a true 


- draft, but the’ real important thing to consider is how 


much tension can we get there without stretching the 
body of the roving to a harmful degree. Also, the mid- 
die roll is liable to pull the roving from under the back 
rolls unevenly. In order to get correct drafting the rov- 
ing must not be twisted too hard. Should the roving be 
twisted too hard an increased break draft will partly 
overcome the evil but drafting will still be uneven. I 
can see no excuse for running a break draft of more than 
1.08 unless the: spinner is forced to spin yarn twisted too 
hard and he cannot get a roving with the proper twist. 


I find that spinning yarn from roving having a twist 


multiple of as much as 1.49 using as high as 1 1-16-inch 
cotton and under does not require an extra breaking up 
of the twist. Although a twist multiple in roving of 1.49 
is much too great under ordinary conditions. 

I once was put in charge of a spinning room where the 
work was not running very good and noticed that many 
ends were coming down because the roving would get 
slack and run-out from under the ends of the rolls. - This 


would happen more so at certain changes of the humidity 


and temperature of the room. I examined the roller 
gearing and found we had a break draft of 1.04. I 
changed this to 1.08 and work then ran satisfactorily. 
There was so much improvement, although we were not 
troubled with ends running out from under the rolls; 
that I decided to experiment a little with break drafts, 
having in mind that some were claiming wonderful re- 
sults and increased break draft. We went up to 1.12 and 
did not think the work ran as well, nor did the yarn have 
as good appearance as to evenness and fibers did not lay 
as well. We finally ended our experiment at 1.24 and 
at that point the yarn was decidedly weaker and more 
uneven, also the end breakage was very high. We then 
went back to our break draft of 1.08 and felt that we 
had work running as second to none on our particular 
numbers. But even at that we experimented with one 
frame, in fact we had one frame set aside at all times for 
experiments of different kinds and we tried all sorts of 
draft speeds, roll settings, bringing many tests from the 
picker room all through the mill and we have yet to find 
a break draft on spinning better than 1.08 with a weight 
top middle roll. 


So in conclusion I will say that excessive break draft is 
very harmful, more so when you are working shorter cot- 
ton, and if the roving is prepared right the lowest break 
draft you can run without ends running out from ends 
of rolls is the best and all that is necessary is to keep 
roving straight and just enough break draft to give rov- 
ing a gentle pull. Carder and Spinner. 


Shears that are fully automatic allowing one 
operator to run a battery. 


Ball bearing throughout with Zerk System of 
Lubrication... 


Patented suction draws all loose ends from selvages 
into knives, without aid of brushes. 


Brushes provided when required to clean 
OFF LEAF AND MOTES 


Large production, low upkeep, small floor space, 
low first cost. 


All Cloth Room Machinery, Brushes, Shears, 
Measuring, Examining, Rolling. 


Hermas Machine Company 


Warburton Ave., Susquehanna R. R. 


Hawthorne, N. J. 


 Garolina Speciality Co. 
Southern Representatives: Charlotte, N. C. 


DRONSFIELD'S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND" 


EMERY FILLETING 


‘The New Flexible’ "Needs no ‘Damping’ 
Stocks in The Standard 
all the leading Card-Grinding 
| Mill Centers Medium 


GUARANTEED ALITY 
THE ONLY OUAL ITY WE MAKE 


Used the wide world o er like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Sole Agents for Dronsfield’s Machinery for U. S. A.: 


John Hetherington & Sons, Inc. 
250 Devonshire St.. Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
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THE COTTON FABRIC 


STYLIST 


A PAGE DEVOTED TO HIS 
PROBLEMS 


by Harwood © 


There was a time—not so long ago 
—when a review of the cotton textile 
market was a very simple matter. 
Manufacturers made the same mate- 
rials year after year, and styling was 
just an affair of pretty colors and a 
few attractive patterns for prints. 
But that time is past—probably for- 
ever. 


For many years the use of cottons 
in woman’s dress was confined to cer- 
tain definite purposes—limited almost 
entirely to informal. clothes and un- 
dergarments. Today there is no place 
in the feminine wardrobe—for day or 
evening wear, town or country— 
where cottons are not welcomed—and 
by the world’s criterion of what is 
correct and fashionable, Paris. 


New Fields of Profit—New 
Difficulties 


This fact is at one and the same 
time the cotton textile manufacturer’s 
hope and his despair. While it opens 
new and fertile fields of profit, it also 
introduces a most difficult element 
into his business—that of | styling. 
Not the simple styling which he has 
known in the past, but an entirely 
new sort of faculty which will enable 
him to anticipate the very compli- 
cated demands of the market in time 
to turn them to his advantage. 


There is only one solution of this 
problem and that is to acquaint your- 


self with “style’’—to study its every 


aspect—to watch each new develop- 
ment and consider with an open mind 
its possibilities in connection with 
your manufacturing facilities and 
your particular kind of trade. 


An Innovation—And Why 


It is because we realize the su- 
preme importance of style informa- 
tion today that the Bulletin has ar- 
ranged to devote an article once a 
month to the interests of the cotton 
textile stylist. This will tell you 
what is being made by outstanding 
manufacturers, what is most gener- 
ally in demand and what the trend of 


Ensemble of a smart new cotton matelasse 
cotton gloves and cut-out cotton oxfords 
complete the costume. 

Courtesy . Cotton-Textile Institute. 


fashion indicates will be wanted in 
the future. | 

As it is impossible to cover the en- 
tire market in a short article, and as 
this page is to be a monthly feature, 
we will confine ourselves in the pres- 
ent issue to the heavier weaves for 
first spring selling. 


Tweeds are extremely important. 
These will be used for town wear in 
tailored suits and dresses and for all 
sorts of country clothes. They have 


been made in very smart checks, 


plaids and stripes, as well as in plain 
colors and mixtures. 
Corded fabrics have a very strong 


position in the market. They include — 


piques, ranging from infinitely fine 
weaves to medium wale effects, 
checks, waffle weaves, plain and 
printed novelties. Corded shirtings 
of various kinds come under this 
classification, and Bedford Cords. A 
very attractive example of the latter 
weave has stripes a little less than an 
eighth of an inch wide, alternating 
bright- red, navy blue and tan with 
white. 


Matelasse—Seersucker— 
_Eponge 


Matelasses make up another group 
of outstanding cottons. These will 
be used for street, sports and evening 
clothes. They are being made in 
practical and delicate shades, in a 
great variety of patterns, usually 
small, and regular like the new 
French matelasses. 

Seersuckers will again be much in 
demand, and interesting ideas have 
been developed in them. Very new 
is a pique seersucker, the pique stripe 
sometimes being self-colored and 
sometimes in a contrasting shade, 


For instance, in one case the seer- 


sucker stripes 
are white about 
a quarter of an 
inch wide, sep- 
arated by a {i 
quarter - inch 
Pique strip 
bright red out- Matamont a smart cot- 
lined on each !'0” matelasse made by 
Henry Glass & Co. 

side by a fine 

white pique stripe. Seersuckers with 


a Leno, or drop-stritch stripe, are 


also very effective, as are those hav- 
ing a self-color or contrasting jac- 
quard stripe. 

Etamines and eponge weaves ap- 
pear in all the new cotton goods col- 
lections. In these weaves, as in the 
tweeds, the influence of wool is very 


‘strong—many times they look so 


much like smart wool fabrics that it 
takes close inspection to detect the 
difference. 


Pique Striped Seersucker 
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—and 1933 will likely see mills put to supreme 
tests of economy and efficiency. Even so small 
an item as maintenance-saving on under-clear- 
ers cannot be overlooked, and. there is no bet- 
ter time than NOW—\+to start. 


Many mill operators, keenly seeking out every 
manufacturing advantage, have been standard- 
izing on SONOCO Under-clearer Rolls for 
years, because of their proven economic ad- 
vantages. 


We can furnish complete information upon re- 
ceipt of a sample and number of rolls you are 
now using. 


| The ONLY UNDER-CLEARER_ 
ROLL having a permanent core to > 


fit the FAMOUS SONOCO— is 
20,000 Hour Recover Tube 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 


HARTSVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mills: Hartsville, 8. C., 

Rockingham, N. C., and 

Plainfield, New Jersey 
New England Represent- Eastern Sales Office 
, ative, P. O. Box No. 170, at 709 West Front St., 
New Bedford, Mass. Plainfield, New Jersey 
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Leno or Plain 
Marquisette 


By H: H. Wood. 


There are numerous ways to run leno or plain marqui- 


sette. ‘I will try and explain the way which I have found 
most practical. We will take a piece of goods made from 


30/1 to 50/1 yarn, from 40 to 60 sley, with 22 to 34 
picks. 


This yarn should be slashed, using just enough size to 
lay the fibres, leaving as much moisture in it as possible 
without causing mildew. This makes the yarn pliable, 
which is desirable in this weave because of the different 


angles which yarn is carried through from drop wires to 
the felt of cloth. 


The selvage is not run on same beam as the body of © 


cloth, but is put on spools which have a friction let-off. 
This is to take care of the difference of contraction in the 
leno and plain selvage which is sometimes as much as 20 
per cent, which causes skips in selvage and broken filling 
in cloth near selvage if run on same beam. 


I am using the flat steel doup as made by the Steel 
Heddle Manufacturing Company of Philadelphia. These 
doups are placed or strung on regular heddle bars and 
placed in regular heddle frames as shown in Figure A, 
two doup standards and one doup neddle to each set of 
-doups. Doup neddle No. 3 is placed in slot of doup 
standards Nos. 1 and 2 as shown in Figure A with doup 
needle No. 3 legs at bottom. These doup needle legs 
have a hole in bottom which are threaded on doup bars. 
They are a fraction shorter than heddle bars which doup 
standards are threaded on. In referring to these draw- 
ings doup standard No. 1 is on front harness, doup stand- 
ard No. 2 is on second harness with doup needle No. 3 
placed in slot, Jumper heddle No. 5 just behind doup 
harness. Slackner bar No. 5 is placed between crank 
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shaft and jumper harness. This slackner bar is placed 
in a stand which has a slot not less than 4 inches long 
and is fastened to floor with springs, which take up slack 


in doup yarn as doup needle No. 3 is raised or lowered. 


This slackner bar stand is bolted to side of loom, but 
must be placed so that when slackner bar is at top of 
stand-and jumper harness is in its lowest position it will 
not touch slackner bar or thread B. See Figure C. 
Selvage should be drawn on separate harness and placed 
at back of doup harness. This is to get doup harness as 
near front as possible to give a good shed in warp. 


After threads of warp are drawn in harness as shown 
in Figure A. They are then ready to place in loom. In 
handling harness we should always keep jumper harness 
higher than doup harness to prevent jumper thread from 
getting caught or hung in slot of doup standard. Be 
sure to hang this in loom as shown in Figure A. After 
harness are hung in loom gather up all warp threads and 
tie to apron on loom. Then pull warp through about 20 
inches. Then lower both doup standards and place 
slackner bar over doup yarn and under jumper yarn, then 
let warp back so as to give slackner bar chance to drop 


VICTOR MILL 


It BOILS THIN 
WARP . 2... carries the weight into the © 
cloth ..... means good running work 
satisfied help and 100% production. 


“The Weaver’s Friend’ 


. . . penetrates the 


We are in a position to offer 
Prompt Shipment 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO | 


C. B. ler, Greenville, S. C. 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 
F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. 


L. J. Castile, Charlotte, N. C. 
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to bottom of slot. Cut warp in front of reed and tie to 
apron again. Now loom is ready to start and there are 
only three positions of harness Figure A which shows 
doup harness level and jumper harness raised by special 
jumper motion. 


Fig B 


>) 


Figure B which shows doup standard No. 1 raised on 
left side of jumper heddle carrying doup needle and 
thread B to top of shade. And jumper heddle lowered 
carrying jumper thread A to bottom of shed (Fig. C) 


Fig C 


which shows doup standard 2 raised, carrying doup nee- 
die 3 and thread B to top of shed on the right side of 
jumper heddle and thread A which is again at bottom of 
shed. A continuance of these motions will weave plain 
leno. Sometimes we have two side picks which show in 
cloth and can be prevented by using two slackner bars 
one which I have drawn and another at back of whip roll, 
which is a special slackner bar motion. 
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BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS 


Manufacturers of Textile Machinery Parts 
Cut Gears—Cast Tooth Gears 


arte for Kitson Pickers, Nasmith Combers, Whitin 
Combers. General Textile Repairs. 
North Marietta Street 


Gastonia, North Carolina 


Manufacturers and Repairers of 


COTTON MILL BRUSHES 


Write for Prices and Estimates. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


A. D 
N. H. Thomas. ..... 
B. F 


An EXCLUSIVE outline 


The Circle-D Traveler is unlike any 


traveler previously designed, in 


shape or performance. The oval shape is flatter and the end 
curvatures sharper. It is larger in cross section than other 
travelers, weight for weight—thus it lasts longer. See for 
yourself. We'll send FREE samples. 

THE NEW VICTOR CIRCLE-D TRAVELER 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 


Southern Agent, A. B. CARTER 
Room 615, Commercial Bank Bldg., Gastonia, N. C. 
Southern Representatives 
ewey ..Gastonia, N. C. 
..Gastonia, N. C, 


. Barnes, Jr., 520 Angier Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 
with New Oililing 
Device three Sad- 
dies in one, also 
Dixon's Patent 
Round Head Stir- 
rup. 


Send for samples 


DIXON SADDLE co. 
Bristol, R. 


Have You Some Equipment You went to 
Dispose Of? 


SELL 


Through A 


Classified Ad 


In The 


Southern Textile Bulletin 
Read in Nearly All Textile Mills in the South 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


H. T. Woodyard, of LaFayette, Ga., is now overseer 
of carding at the Jefferson Mills, Jefferson, Ga. 


A. E. Dyson, formerly of Huntsville, Ala., is now 
overseer of the cloth room at the Jefferson Cotton Mills, 
Jefferson, Ga. 


Bb. B. Blackwelder has been elected president of the 
Granite Cordage Company and the Granite Falls Man- 
ufacturing Company, Granite Falls, N. C., and the A. A. 
Shuford Mill Company, Hickory, N. C. 


J. B. Duval has been placed in charge of the cotton 
and cost department of the Alabama Mills Company, at 
Birmingham. For about ten years Mr. Duval was con- 
nected with the Brookfield Mills Company and _ the 
Hickory Spinning Company at Hickory, N. C. 


Theodore P. Morris, who has been with Textiles, Inc., 
has been appointed general manager of the Bladenboro 
Cotton Mills, Bladenboro, N. C. He is a textile graduate 
of N. C. State College and has been connected with a 
number of Gastonia mills in recent years, including Arm- 
strong and Ridge Mills. 


Ernest Potter, of Charlotte, well known sales agent, 


has been appointed North Carolina representative for the 


U.S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. Mr. Potter, who has lived in 
Charlotte for a number of years, has represented a num- 
ber of companies in the textile field and has a large ac- 
quaintance among mill men. He has already entered 
upon his new duties. 


R. H. Whitehead, secretary and treasurer of the White- 
head Hosiery Mills, Inc., and of the Mohawk Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., Burlington, N. C., has been re-elected presi- 
dent and a director of the National Bank of Burlington. 
Other prominent textile executives re-elected to the board 
of directors are R. A. Coble and M. B. Smith. 


B. E. Geer, former president of Judson Mills, Green- . 


ville, S. C., and a widely known figure in the Southern 
textile industry, will be appointed on the Federal Trade 
Commission after President-elect Roosevelt assumes 
office on March 4, according to current reports received 
from Washington. South Carolina, it is unofficially re- 
ported, will be given a place on the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and Mr. Geer is said to be slated for the position 
if he will accept it. 


Capt. H. P. Meikleham, agent, was host recently to a 
large group of officials of the Pepperell Manufacturing 
Company. 

The visitors to the plant included H. T. Hodges, D. S. 
Cook, and G. K. Lake, of the New York sales depart- 
ment. P. E. Broker, secretary and controller, from the 
Boston office; Paul Groover, assistant agent of the plant 
at Biddeford, Ma.;.R. H. Hudnutt, official manager of 
the Opelika, Ala., plant. 


Thomas C, Langley, for the past seven years an audi- 
tor with the firm of Ernst & Ernst, has joined the Adams- 
Millis Corporation as an auditor and personal assistant 
to J. Ed. Mills, secretary and treasurer. 

Mr. Langley, while connected with the Winston-Salem 
and Richmond offices of Ernst & Ernst, handled much of 
the Adams-Millis auditing and also supervised the City 
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Ellison McKissick, President of the Alice Mill of Easley, 
S. C., with his morning’s bag of the “greatest game 
birds of them all,’ bagged on the Sea Island Preserve, 


Sea Island, Ga., where he was a recent guest of Howard 
Coffin. 


of High Point audit, made immediately after the new 
board, of which Mr. Millis is a leading member, went 
into office in 1931. 


Taylor Leaves Southern Textile Association 


Walter C. Taylor, of Charlotte, who has been secretary 
of the Southern Textile Association for the past several 
years, tendered his resignation at a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the Board of Governors at a meeting 
in Charlotte last Saturday. He is giving up his work 
with the Association in order to devote his entire time to 
the handling of several lines of mill equipment and sup- 
plies for which he is sales agent. 


D. H. Hill, Jr., associate editor of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin; has been named as temporary secretary and 
will handle affairs of the Association for the present. 


The announcement of the change was made by Mar- 
shall Dilling, executive secretary of the Association. 
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JAMES EDWARD WILLIAMSON 


James Edward Williamson, prominent textile man of 
Charlotte, died at a Charlotte hospital last Saturday 
night. He was 65 years of age and had been connected 
with the textile industry over a long period of years. 

Mr. Williamson, at the time of his death, was con- 
nected with the: National Adhesive Corporation, of New 
York. He retired from active manufacturing last fall 
after having served for some years as manager of the 
Highland Park Mills, of Charlotte. Prior to that he had 
served as superintendent for a number of well known 
mills, including Fort Mill and Worthville. He was known 
as a very efficient manufacturer. He was a former mem- 
ber of the city council of Charlotte. 


Funeral services were held Monday in Charlotte. Mr. 


Williamson is survived by his wife, one brother and one 
sister. 


RALPH WEBBER 


Laurinburg, N. C.—Ralph Webber, well known cotton 
mill superintendent, died at his home here at the age of 
58 years. He, was a native of Saco, Me., and had been 
connected with the textile ey in the Carolinas for 
the past 25 years. 


Mr. Webber, until a few months ago, was superintend- © 


ent of the Morgan Mill of Laurel Hill. He was for 
many years superintendent of the Clover Mills, Clover, 
S. C., and the Monroe Mills, at Monroe. 


WILLIAM LINCOLN BARRELL 


William Lincoln Barrell, president of William L. Bar- 
rell Company, mill agents of New Bedford, Mass., and 
who 20 years ago established the Lincoln Mills, of Ala- 
bama, at Huntsville, died last Friday night.. He had 
been active in textile and banking affairs for a long pe- 
riod of years. 


oe Reduction in Rayon Stocks at Close 


of 1932 


Domestic stocks of rayon held by producers at the 
close of 1932 showed a sharp drop as compared with the 
close of the previous year, due to the fact that consump- 
tion of this product last year held close to the record 
figure of 1931, while production of rayon, due to curtail- 
ed operations last summer, dropped 10 per cent, accord- 
ing to records compiled for the industry by the Tubize 
Chatillon Corporation, contained in a special supplement 
of the Textile Organon, published by that corporation. 

Rayon production in 1932, states the publication, to- 
talled 131,000,000 pounds, a decline of 10 per cent from 
the 1931 total of 144,800,000 pounds, the reduced output 
being due to the curtailed activity of last summer, which 
was almost made up by the 100 per cent activity experi- 
enced during the past four months. Consumption in 
1932 amounted to 149,500,000 pounds against the record 
consumption of 151,000,000 pounds reported in 1931. 
The data is on the basis of 100 per cent of the industry, 
the 5 per cent non-reporting capacity having been esti- 
mated to this end. 


GALVESTON, Trex.—John Earley, of Dallas, owner of 
Galvez Mills, is offering the equipment for sale. The 
plant has 14,000 spindles which were installed in 1926. 
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New! 
JACOBS 
“Reinforced” Line 


for 1933 


This new line is heavily reinforced for | 


longer wear—higher speeds—lower cost 


weaving. Reinforced at the bends, slots, 


sides and at points of greatest wear. For 
example, in the Reinforced Roller Cushion 
there is 82% more bearing and wearing 
surface at the bend than in the old type. 
Write for samples and new low prices. 


REINFORCED aT 
THE BEND 
WHERE TuE 
STRESS COMES 


REINFORCED AT THE SIDES 
TO RESIST WEAR 


REINFCRCED AT THE SiOTS 
WHERE THE STRAIN COMES 


&2 PER CENT 
MORE BEARING 
AND WEARING 
SURFACE THAN 
OLD STYLE 


REINFORCED AT 
THE BEND 


REINFORCED AT 


E. H. JACOBS MFG. GO., Inc 


Danielson, Conn. 
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JACOBS Wi | 
REINFORCED AT THE SLOTS 
Me ACO Re 


552 Murphy Ave., 5. W. 
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Stanley Eversafe 
-=- the name of a better 


Bale Tie System 


Even the most critical executive cannot help 
admitting the logic of changing to Stanley 
Eversafe in view of advantages like these: 


1. Stanley DS Seals make much stronger 
joints than any other type of seals, 


2, Round Safety Edges and Ends on Stanley 
Eversafe prevent cuts and scratches and 
speed up operations. 


3, Stanley Eversafe Ties “Coiled Double” 
save just half the time in uncoiling and 
measuring. 


4, The Satin Finish on Stanley Eversafe 
gives you smooth, clean ties to work with. 


5, Made of Stanley Steel, Stanley Eversafe 
Ties are of uniform gauge and tensile 
strength to insure the greatest efficiency. 


Let us prove to you these statements 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain, Conn. 


Atlanta Office: 


The Stanley Works Sales Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Carolinas Representative: 


Horace E. Black 
P. 0. Box 424 Charlotte, N. C. 


Many minor cuts, digs and 
écratches,generallyunreport- 
ed, slow up tying operations. 
Round Safety Edges and 
Ends on Stanley Eversafe 
Ties prevent such injur- 
ies and speed up operations. 


Your Firm's Name, Trade 
Name, Trade Mark, Slogan, 
Warnings and Special De- 
signs can be had printed 
continuously on Stanley 
Colorgraph Ties. 


Stanley EVERSAFE 
Bale Ties and Seals 
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Sirrine Comments on 
Improved Textile 

Equipment 


J. E. Sirrine, well known textile engineer. of Greenville, 
S. C., in a statement in the Journal of Commerce, com- 
ments on the value of improved textile equipment, with 
especial reference to the lower operating costs of modern 
machinery. He says: 


“The manufacture of textile products is one of the old- 
est of the arts and through the many centuries of its 
gradual development has had the benefit of the thought 
and experience of many thousands of minds. Such a 
condition of development through many ages has tended 
to standardize both the processes and tools and, in this 
respect, has distinguished it from newer industries that 
are in a rapid state of flux, both as regards the product 
manufactured and the tools and processes used. 

‘Because of the slow and steady progress of the textile 
art there has been a general impression that the industry 


has become static and that improvements in textile ma-_ . 


chinery and processes have practically ceased. 

“To those who have been engaged in the industry, 
however, and who are familiar with the many changes 
and improvements that have taken place in the last fif- 
teen years, there is a feeling that this industry is perhaps 
the most forward looking of them all, and has come 
nearer adapting itself effectively to modern methods than 
any of the other major industries. 

“Not alone has there been a very marked change in 
the general character of the machine work and precision 
of the machinery used in textile manufacture but there 
have also been very marked changes in the processes 
themselves, so that, today, the industry stands on the 
threshold of a new development, and the more progressive 
men in the industry are preparing themselves for new 
ideas and new methods. ange 

“Taking each department and following the order in 
which the cotton passes through the mill there is found 
the following: 

‘In the opening room, where the cotton is taken from 
the bales, blending feeders and horizontal cleaning ma- 
chines have superseded the old bale breaking feeders and 
vertical openers, so that now practically all of the blend- 
ing and cleaning of the stock is done before it goes into 
the mill. 

‘In the picker room single process machines have dis- 
placed the old multiple type, giving not only a better lap 
but reducing the amount of labor required more than 50 


‘per cent. 


“In the card room, while there have been no very 
marked changes in the designs of the machines them- 
selves, all of them are built with great precision and have 
many mechanical improvements. The product, therefore, 
from this room, which is the foundation for all of the 


subsequent processes, has been greatly improved both in. 


cleanliness and uniformity. 
“In the. spinning room, the use of improved drafting 


methods, commonly called “long draft,’ has not only 


given a better control of the short fibers but also made 
possible the elimination of processes in the card room 
and tend to make a more even yarn. The tape driven 
spindle, while not entirely new, has practically come into 
universal use. This method of driving insures uniform 
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spindle speeds and consequently uniform twists, which 
the old band driven frame could not do. 

“New methods of handling the warp yarn by using 
winders, or automatic spoolers, have entirely displaced 
the old type spooler with its irregular tension, and have 
not only reduced labor costs but have retained full elas- 


_ ticity of the yarn which produces better results in the 


weave room. 

“In the slasher room automatic temperature couteels 
on size kettles, size vats and cylinders, have made it pos- 
sible to get loom beams that have a uniform sizing con- 
tent as well as the proper amount of moisture. 

“In the weave room new high speed looms have in- 


creased production per operative about 20 per cent and 


are much more convenient to operate. 


“Throughout the mill adequate and controlled humid- 
ity and temperature have produced and maintain the 
right atmospheric conditions for the proper running of 
the work. 


“Only those who have followed the subject carefully 


_ can appreciate what a wide difference both in production 


cost and the quality of the product can be obtained by 
the use of modern equipment, as against that commonly 
installed just prior to the war.” 


Silk, Rayon Woven Goods Production 


Washington.—The total value of silk and rayon woven 


goods produced in the United States in 1931 amounted to — 


$375,857,011, a decrease of 44.8 per cent, as compared 


with $680,484,925 reported for 1929, the last preceding. 


census year, according to a preliminary tabulation of data 
collected in the Census of Manufactures taken in 1932 by 
hte Bureau of the Census. The prices referred to in the 
totals are f. o. b. factory prices. 

The total for 1931 is made up as follows: Broad goods 
(except velvets, plushes, upholsteries and_ tapestries), 
566,862,129 square yards, valued at $281,616,907; vel- 
vets, 7,346,438 square yards, $12,233,489; plushes, 1,- 
878,859 square yards, $2,090,732; upholsteries (except 
velvets and plushes), 2,908,737 square yards, $2,078,270; 
tapestries, 925,268 square yards, $507,951; ribbons, $13,- 
388,483; thrown silk, for sale, 9,723,267 pounds, $32.,- 
176,676; spun silk, for sale, 1,914,137 pounds, $5,268.- 
517; other silk and rayon products, $24,496,046. 

The total for broad goods comprises all-silk goods, 
386,292,116 square yards, valued at $209,838,467; all- 
rayon goods, 109,389,943 square yards, $38,400,652; silk- 
mixed goods, 22,368,651 square yards, $16,047,098: 
rayon-and-cotton-mixed goods, 41,077,342 square yards, 
$12,219,071; other mixed goods, 7,734,077 square yards, 
$5,111,619. The production of practically all classes of 
silk and rayon goods decreased both in quantity and in 
value between 1929 and 1931, but a striking exception is 
found in the case of all-rayon goods, which show increases 
of 65.7 per cent in quantity and 10.5: per cent in value, 
as compared with 66,024,378 square yards, valued at 
$34,738,267, reported for 1929. 

The “silk and rayon goods” industry embraces two 
classes of establishments: (1) Those engaged primarily in 
the manufacture of finished silk and rayon products, not 
including knit fabrics, hosiery and other knit goods, which 
are Classified in the “knit goods” industry and covered by 
a separate report; (2) those engaged primarily in the 
manufacture of silk yarn (known technically as organ- 
zine, tram, hard or crepe twist, and spun silk) and of 
warps. The greater part of the work performed in the 
second class of establishments is done on a contract 
basis, on materials owned by others. 
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Located in easy reach of most Sou- 
thern textile plants, we offer com- 

lete mechanical facilities and 
lend experience in the design and 

roductien of textile labels, tickets, 
iti hang tags, etc. We are 
equipped bk: th to reproduce designs 
now in use and to prepare new ones 
in harmony with modern styling 
trends. Usually we can do it at costs 
which are reflected in savings to 
our customers. 


Let Us Quote You 


JACOBS GRAPHIC ART/ COMPANY 


CLINTON ZOUTH CAROLINA 


A Good thing 
to | 
Remember 

That Thirty-Two re of Ex- 

perience enables. us to render 


SERVICE to the Textile Indus- 


try that cannot be duplicated 

in the 

Repairing, Overhauling, Dismantling and 
Erecting of Cotton Mill Machinery 


We solicit your inquiries 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers, Repairers, and Erectors of 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


P. S. MONTY, Vice-Pres. and Sec. 
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SOUTHERN 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
Davin CLARK Managing Editor 
D. H. Hitz, Jr Associate Editor 
Junius M. Smira Business Manager 

SUBSCRIPTION 
One year, payable in advance__ $2.00 
Other Countries in Postal Union 4.00 
Single Copies | 10 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 


and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Important Development Pending 


One day last week there was a meeting in New 
York which was of much interest to the cotton 
manufacturing industry. 


The meeting was attended, we are told, by 


two Southern cotton manufacturers, of large in- 
terests, a prominent exporter, a représentative 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 


one man who had authority to speak for the Rus-. 


sian Government. 


We understand that the discussion concerned 
a tentative proposal of the Russian Government 
to contract for the entire output of 3,000,000 
spindles, on print cloths, for a period said to be 
eighteen months and the financing relative to 


_ such a purchase. 


It is reported that the Russian Government 
can finance to the extent of 60 per cent and that 
the R. F .C. is ready to handle 15 per cent, leav- 
ing 25 per cent to be handled by banking inter- 
ests and that, as the Russian Government has 
not. failed to make good on large purchases of 
other products made in other countries, it is 
thought that financial arrangements can be 
made for the completion of this contract but 
such is not yet assured. 


It appears that the five-year plan, in spite of 
statements being issued from Russia, has fallen 
far short of completion, and the people of Rus- 
sia are needing and demanding clothing. 

Russia has about 6,000,000 cotton spindles, 
but due to a shortage of cotton only about 3,- 
000,000 are in operation and they can not pro- 
duce the goods needed. 

On the other hand Russia has built several 
large printing plants and the object in limiting 
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purchases to print cloths is to operate these ma- 
chines so as to produce patterns and style suit- 
able to Russian taste. 

We do not know that the present proposal can 
or will be completed but the selling of the out- 
put of 3,000,000 spindles, which is approximate- 
ly 10 per cent of those now in place in the United 
States, would mean much to the cotton manufac- 
turing industry. | 

Although purchases would be limited to print 
cloth, the advance in the price of prints which 
would certainly follow, would be reflected in 
other lines. 

This important development will probably be 
completed or fail within the next three weeks. 


Should Inflation Come 


There is a growing impression that the next 
six months will see some inflation in the United 
States. 

There is the fear that inilation | once started 
will go too far and many claim that it has always 
been impossible to control inflation after it has 
gotten under way. 


Shrewd business men and men and corpora- 
tions with large deposits of cash are studying 
the situation and wondering what effect inflation 
will have upon their financial situation. 

When Germany began its inflation the shrewd 
men of that country bought American dollars 
and then when inflation had reduced the Ger- 


man mark to a very low figure, they bought 


marks with their American dollars, and with the 
marks bought commodities and real estate and 
with the return of better business many became 
millionaires. 


There is no foreign currency which American 
business men can buy as a protection against 
inflation and the depreciation of the American 
dollar, that is, its depreciation as measured in 
commodities, and they are therefore considering 
the advantages of investing their dollars in com- 
modities. 

We were talking this week with an able busi- 
ness man, from another section of the country, 
who has $50,000 upon bank certificates of de- 
posits but who is becoming convinced ne infla- 
tion is ahead. 

If he leaves his money on deposit wad 100 per 
cent inflation comes he can then buy only half 
as much wheat or corn or cotton with his $50,000 
as now. 

If he buys commodities with his $50,000 and 
100 per cent inflation comes he can then ex- 
change his commodities for $100,000 in money, 
and assuming that there is no further inflation 
be in the position to have profited immensely as 


Member of 
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the result of holding commodities rather than 
money during the period of inflation. 


We do not know what action that man will 
take but have the impression that if his convic- 
tion relative to the probability of inflation grows, 
he will buy cotton with his $50,000 and store 


same in a bonded warehouse until such time as 


he is convinced that inflation has run its course. 


Cotton is one of the few commodities which 
can be stored and held indefinitely without de- 
terioration, and if men and corporations with 
cash decide to purchase commodities as a means 
of protecting their capital there may be a sud- 
den buying movement in cotton. 


Those mills which have cash balances should 
- give serious consideration to a somewhat similar 


plan if they become convinced that inflation is 
ahead. 


Mills which have credit with which to pur- 
chase cotton are in almost equal position with 
those who have cash because their credit is meas- 
ured in dollars but can be utilized to secure or 
contract for commodities. 


-. Of course, if those who foresee inflation are 

in error, there will be no benefit from a transfer 
of cash or credit into cotton but aside from the 
question of inflation the possibilities of an ad- 
vance in the price of cotton outweigh those of a 
decline. 


One thing is certain, and that is that if infla- 


tion comes the buying power of money will, as 
measured in commodities, be materially reduced. 


Mills Cash In On Modern Equipment 


Among the most important and practical im-— 


provements made in cotton mill machinery in the 
past year or more has been the development of 
improved preparatory equipment. 

The large number of installations of modern 
preparatory equipment have been in Southern 
mills and have effected real economies in oper- 
ating expenses. These mills enjoy competitive 
advantage over mills that still operate old ma- 
chinery that is particularly apparent under pres- 
ent conditions. We do not know of any other 


process in cotton manufacturing where the re- | 


placement of old equipment is more advantage- 
ous. 

Reports from several important mills which 
have modernized picking equipment by the in- 
stallation of one-process pickers furnish typical 
examples of how they have cashed in on their in- 
vestment. Savings in actual labor of from 20 to 
30 per cent are on record. In addition, power 
costs are cut from 10 to 15 per cent and worth- 
while savings in floor space are made. 


& 
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In one mill we know of, the SOON 
layout called for the employment of thiPty-thy & 
men. After installing the modern opening 
blending equipment, together with one proces: 
pickers and automatic distributors, this labor 
element was cut down to four men. The actual 
saving of the money invested in this installation 
would make it possible to pay for itself in less 
than three years time. 


We might cite another case of a babes South- 
ern mill who, by changing over to one process 
picking, saved enough floor space to install 
twenty cards, thereby saving a building expense 
of $10,000 which the mill had contemplated 
spending, i in order to increase their carding. 


Old equipment wastes money, adds to operat- 
ing costs and is a real barrier to profits. Modern 
equipment pays for itself and shows a handsome 
profit on the investment. 


Selling Hosiery in Grocery Stores 


A patented container holding five dozen pairs 
of women’s service weight full fashioned. silk 
hosiery, to be distributed to small retail grocery 
stores by wholesale grocers, has been designed 
by Chas. Chipman’s Sons Co., Inc., New York. 
The stockings are to retail at 69 cents. 

This is a new stunt but shows enterprise, and 
we may soon see grocery stores selling many 
kinds of cotton goods put up in celophane. 

With drug stores selling electric light bulbs 
and many articles of hardware, there can be little. 
criticism of grocery stores selling textiles. 


Digging for Gold 


It is just as correct to say that the price of 
gold has gone up as it is to say that the price of 
cotton and wheat and other commodities has 
gone down. | 


You can get far more wheat and more cotton 
for a pound of gold than you could in 1929 and 


it is the relation of commodities to gold which 
counts. 


As the price of gold has advanced, that is, the 


quality of the commodities which it will buy, has 


increased, gold digging has increased all over the 
world and prospectors are traveling into remote 
places in quest of the yellow metal. 


It is not improbable that some prospector will 
discover a field so rich that it will add materially 
to the world’s supply of gold and when gold be- 
comes more plentiful its price will decline, which 
is another way of saying that commodities will 
advance and prosperity will be with us again. 
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If It’s Made of Paper 
Send Us Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


Dillard Paper Co. 


Greensboro, N ~ 


LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM HARNESSES 


; 
SOZ 


lecce 


Business Stationery 
Printed to order on Standard Bond Paper. 


1,000 $2.00 
5,000 


Any job quoted on receipt of information. 
Send sample for estimate. 


DAVID NICHOLS & CO. 


Kingston, Ga. 


Letterheads, Statements, Envelopes, Invoices, Circulars, Cards. 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 


— 


MILL NEWS ITEMS 


Pornt, N. C.—-The Adams-Millis Corporation 
have purchased a full equipment of No. 30 Cone Winders 
from the Universal Winding Company for their new 
throwing plant. These winders are for winding cones for 
their full-fashioned machines. 


Satupa, N. C.—The Saluda Towel Mill, which has 
been idle for several years, is to be sold under mortgage 
on January 25. The mill is equipped with 60 looms 
which were purchased second hand. 


CENTRAL: FAtits, N. C.—The Central Falls Manufac- 
turing Company, recently organized here to take over the 
mill formerly leased by the Pennsyivania Textile Cor- 
poration, is installing two hundred, 1x1 shuttle changing 
looms made by the Draper Corporation. 


LAFRANCE, S. C—A boiler room 42x42 feet has been 
under construction at the Pendleton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which will house a boiler of 300 horsepower, with 
ample room for another. C. M. Guest & Son of Ander- 
son, S. C., had charge of this work. 


ALta.—The Lowe Miils, recently pur- 
chased by Donald Comer, president of the Avondale 
Mills, from the receiver, have been reorganized as Lowe 
Mills, Inc. Mr. Comer will be president of the com- 
pany, John W. Porter, Rockingham, will be vice-president, 
and Daniel Burk, of New York, treasurer. The company 
has 300 shares of stock, with Mr. Comer owning 285 


shares. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—W. C. Bobo, former vice-presi- 
dent and superintendent of the Judson Mills, Greenville, 
has purchased the building formerly occupied by the 
Yarns Corporation of America on Williams street in this 
city. Although in making the announcement, Mr. Bobo 
did not give the purchase price, it is understood that the 
deal involved several thousand dollars. Mr. Bobo an- 
nounces that he will open the plant for the manufacture 
of fine rayon and silk goods in the immediate future. 

The plant was established here four years ago by the 
Yarns Corporation of America, manufacturer of rayon 
materials. 


C.—The Marlboro Mills are rearranging 
their machinery in order to decrease costs and increase 


| efficiency of operation. . They have been operating three 


units at McColl and one at Bennettsville. About 7,000 
spindles are being moved to the Bennettsville plant, 
which: manufactures single yarns on section beams. 
About 4,000 spindles are being discarded from the mill 


which formerly manufactured combed yarn and all the 


carding and spinning in other mill is being concentrated 
in the combed yarn plant which will be operated on 23/1 
yarns. The mill from which the carding and spinning is 
being moved will be filled with twisters which were pur- 
chased from a New England mill which is being liqui- 
dated. The rearrangement will place all of the twisting 
in one building and place carding and spinning in two 
plants at McColl and one at Bennettsville. The Marl- 
boro Mills manufacture tire cords and fabrics and had 
had a very satisfactory year. Phil Gwaltney is manager 
and general superintendent. 


CARLAND MPC CO 
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MILL ITEMS 


AtHeNns, GA.—One Whitin speeder is being installed 
in the Mallison Braided Cord Mills. 


Fries, VA.—The Washington Mills are installing 35,- 
000 new Whitin long draft spindles. These spindles re- 
place all of their present warp spinning, consisting of 
40,000 spindles. The old frames are being junked. The 
mill has been operating 75,744 spindles and’ 1,706 looms 
wide sheetings and drills. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—D. D. Little, president of Amer- 
ican Spinning Company, of Greenville, may be named as 
receiver for Arcadia Mills in the event that Judge C. J. 
Ramage, at the hearing scheduled for this week, in Spar- 
tanburg, desides to name a permanent receiver other than 
H. A. Ligon, who is now serving as temporary receiver. 

Mr. Little, it is understood here, will be acceptable to 
the Bankers Trust Company, of New York, which re- 
cently secured judgment for $237,048 against Arcadia 
Mills. Attorneys for Arcadia Mills are expected to see 
the continuance of Mr. Ligon as head of ‘the mill. 
other names than those of Ligon and Little have been 
mentioned in local circles. 

Wilton H. Earle, Price & Poag and B. F. Martin, of 
Greenville bar, represents the Bankers Trust Company. 

The attachments issued from the Federal Court at 
Spartanburg were levied on cotton and manufactured 
goods in possession of Arcadia Mills. The bank account 


of the textile firm also was attached. The executions did | 


not call for a levy on the real property of the mill. 


Hearing on the petition of stockholders of Arcadia 
Mills to place the affairs of the company in the hands of 
a receiver was halted abruptly when Judge C. J. Ramage, 
of Saluda, admitted Montgomery & Crawford Co., a 
creditor, as a party plaintiff and continued the case until 
February 27 when it will be argued at Union before 
Judge William H. Grimball, of Charleston. 


The mill will continue to operate, meanwhile, under the 
temporary receivership with H. A. Ligon, president and 
treasurer of the mill, as the temporary receiver. 

Arguments Monday centered around the admission of 
the creditor company as a party plaintiff to the action. 
After admitting the company, Judge Ramage ordered the 
continuance to give counsel time to amend their pleadings 
_ and prepare their case. 

Twenty-four stockholders, petitioning on behalf of 
themselves and others desiring to join in the action, re- 
quested the court to appoint a receiver to take charge of 
the mill and its operations. Judge Stoll heard prelimi- 
nary arguments in the case Monday, January 2, and ap- 
pointed Mr. Ligon as temporary receiver pending final 
determination of the petition. 


Cotton Goods Sales Exceed Production 


Reversing the customary seasonal trend of recent years 
December sales of carded cotton cloths were 109.9 per 
cent of production, according to the monthly report of 
production, billings and sales made public by the Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York. The 
figures cover a period of five weeks. 

Sales during the month of December were 321,314,000 
yards with production at the rate of 58,472,000 yards 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


No 


he Proper... RING 
RAVELER every 
extile Need 


Spinning or Twisting 


Under This Seal 


The Bowen Special Temper 
Round and Square Point 
Flat, Oval and Round Wire 


The Bowen Vertical Steel 


The Bowen Vertical Bronze 
The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 
The Bowen Patented Vertical Offset 


The Bowen Patented Ne-Bow Vertical 


For 
Spinning and Twisting 


Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk, Rayon and As- 
bestos Yarns..... Universal Standard Ring 
Travelers ..... in all sizes and weights to 
meet every requirement Order now. 
eee Write for Samples. | 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


ANTONIO SPENCER, Pres. Amos M. Bowen, Treas. 


Sales Representatives 


NEW ENGLAND Carl W. Smith 
MID-ATLANTIC Geo. H. Gilligan 
SOUTHERN Wm. P. Vaughan 


Oliver B. Land 


Fibre 


A Traveler for Every 
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Substitute 


xtravaga. 
‘Jo Insist On ality 


1S Geonom 


6¢C) INCE equipping the entire 

mill with flat steel heddles 
our production continually runs 
100% and over and our ‘seconds’ 
do not exceed 


— so writes the 
Superintendent 
of a mill you 
know well for 
its Profits and 

Efficiency. 


Is it not the 


record which 
you. are en- 
deavoring 

tomaintan#/ Co. 


Steel 
Heddle 
Mfg. 


2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave. 


Possib] 

we can 

assist 
you. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Piant 
621 E. McBee Ave. 
Greenville, 8. C. 


New England Office 
44 Franklin St. 
Providence, R. I. 


Foreign Offices 
Huddersfield, Eng. 
Shanghai, China 
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weekly, totalling 292,359,000 yards. Billings were 277,- 
943,000 yards, or 95.1 per cent of production. Stocks at 
the end of the month were 214,560,000 yards, an increase 
of 7.2 per cent during the period. Unfilled orders in- 
creased 12.9 per cent to 379,915,000 yards. 


For the calendar year of 1932, sales totalling 2,887,- 
190,000 yards were 104.8 per cent of production which 
amounted to 2,753,626,000 yards. Billings were 2,829,- 
314,000 yards, or 102.7 per cent of production. 


Stocks were reduced 75,688,000 yards, or 26.1 per cent, 
during the year to the lowest end of year supply on 
record. Unfilled orders increased 18 per cent, or 57,876,- 
000 yards, to the highest December figure since 1929. 


These statistics are compiled from data supplied by 
twenty-three groups of manufacturers and selling agents 
reporting to the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants 
of New York and the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. 
These groups report on more than 300 classifications or 
constructions of carded cotton cloths and represent the 
major portion of the production of these fabrics in the 
United States. 


Exports of Cotton Increase 


Washington.—-Exports of cotton from the United 
States for the five months of the cotton season, August 
through December, amounted to 4,246,000 bales valued 
at $166,776,000 compared with 4,035,000 bales valued at 


_$163,462,000, for the corresponding period of the preced- 


ing season, according to the Commerce ee 
Textile Division. 

Cotton exports for December amounted to 1,040,000 
bales valued at $38,735,000 compared with 1,012,000 
bales valued at $38,428,000 exported during. November 
and 1,181,000 bales valued at $47,078,000 for December, 
1931. 

Exports for the five months of the season as compared 
with the corresponding five months of last season were as 
follows for the principal countries: 

Belgium, 98,000 balues valued at $3,861,000 against 
78,000 bales and $3,336,000 last season; to France, 509,- 


1 000 bales valued at $20,801,000 against 161,000 bales 


and $6,853,000; Germany, 947,000 bales valued at $38.- 
082,000 against 780,000 bales at $31,791,000; Italy, 
371,000 bales valued at $14,351,000 against 323,000 
bales and $13,384,000; Spain, 148,000 bales valued at 
$6,147,000 against 131,000 and $6,013,000 last season. 

Shipments to India for the five months of the season 
amounted to 25,000 bales valued at $96,000 compared 
with 73,000 bales and $3,001,000 last season; to China, 
126,000 bales valued at $4,748,000 against 652,000 bales 
and $25,798,000 last season; to Japan, 939,000 bales 
valued at $36,746,000 compared with 993,000 bales and 
$38,605,000 for the corresponding five months of last 
season. 


Cite Il Effects of Farm Relief Plan 
(Continued from Page 3) 


plus cotton, that it will cost the American public many 
millions of dollars in extra taxes for living and govern- 
ment expenses which they cannot afiord, and that it will 


_obstruct. rather than aid the course of economic recovery. 


“We urgently plead that legislation containing such 
principles be defeated in the best interests of the Ameri- 
can people.’ 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


be 


Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appear in this issue. 


Akron Belting Co, 
American Cyanamid & Chemical core. 
American Moistening Co. : 
Ashworth Bros. 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Bahnson Co, __. 
Baily, Joshua & Co. 
Barber-Coleman Co. __.___ 
sarkley Machine Works 
Borne, Scrymser Co. . 
Brown, D. P. & Co. 
Butterworth, H. W. 


&: Sons Co. 
Callaway Mills, Ine. 
Campbell, John & Co. 

Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, ‘Ine. 
Ciba Co., Ine. 
Clark Publishing Co. 
Clinton Corn Syrup Refining 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Curran & Barry 


Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
Deering, Milliken & Co., 
Dillard Paper Co. 
Dixon Lubricating 
Draper Corporation 
Dronsfield Bros. 
DuPont de Nemours, E. Il. & Co.. 
DuPont Rayon. Co. 
Durene Association 


Inc. 


Saddle Co. 


faton, Paul B. 
Eclipse Textile . Devices, 
Emmons Loom Harness 
Enka, American 


Fidelity Machine Co. 
Firth-Smith Co 
Foster Machine Co. . 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel... 
Franklin Process Co. 


Garland Mfg. Co. 
Gastonia Brush Co. 
General Dyestuff C orp. 
General Electric Co. 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. _. 
Goodyear Tire &-Rubber Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. —_-- 

H. & B. American Machine Go. 
Hermas Machine Co. 
Houghton, E. F. & Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Hunt, Rodney Machine Co. 
Hyegrolit, Inc. 


Jacobs, E. H. Mfg. Co.., 
Jacobs Graphic Arts Co. 
Johnson, Chas. 


Keever Starch Co. 


wane 


Lockwood Greene Inc. 
McCord, H. M. 


S] 


oss] 


cm Slall 


of 


Pag 
of Ray- 


Manhattan Rubber Mfe. Div. 
bestos Manhattan, Inc., The 

Marston, Jno. P. Co. . 20 

Mauney Steel Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
National Oil Products Co 
oo Ring Traveler Co. 

& N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Nichote David & Co. 
—p— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Perkins, B. F. & Son, “Inc. 
Precision Gear & Machine Co. 

Rice Dobby Chain Co._.. ; 21 
Royle; John & Sons 21 


Oakite Products, 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
Seydel-Woolley Co. . 
Sipp-Eastwood Corp. 
Sirrine, J. E. & Co eas 
Smith, L. C. Bobbin Works __. 
Solvay Sales Corp. 
Sonoeo Products . 
Southern. Ry. 
Southern Spindle 
Stanley Works 
Steel Heddle 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Stevens, J. P. & Co., Inc 
Stone, Chas. H. 


Terrell Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 


& Flyer CO. 


Co. 


| core 


Is 


Co. 


U. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
U. S. Ringe Traveler Co. 
Universal Winding Vv 
Veeder-Root, Inc. 
Victor Ring Traveler o. 
Viscose Co. 


~) 


Washburn Printing Co. 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 
Whitin Machine Works _- 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co... 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 


ffice. 
PAUL B. EATON 


Patent Attorney 
Offices: 1406-T 
Charlotte, N. C. hone 7797 
4384 Munsey Bullding 
Washington, D. C. 
Also Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Growing Use of Linters 
In Production of Rayon 


Increasing quantities of cotton 
linters are required for the produc- 
tion of rayon, according to the report 


of the National Committee on Wood 
recently issued by the 
Department of Commerce. This is 
particularly true of the cellulose ace- 
tate, nitrocellulose and cuprammo- 
nium processes. Even the viscose 
process, which originally was.chiefly 
dependent upon high-grade sulphite 
wood as a source of cellulose, is using 
linters in increasing quantities. The 
committee, however, believes that the 
rayon industry's demand for either 
cotton linters or wood pulp depend 
primarily upon their cheapness and 
availability. 


Utilization, 


Southern Railway System 
New Train Fares 


1'4-Cent Per Mile One-Way 


Tickets on sale 
tions, Charlotte, 
ber, Hickory, 
ville. 


between all 
Mooresville, 
Marion and 


sta- 
Bar- 
Ashe- 


One-way fares from Charlotte, 
C.. 


N. 


to some of the principal points. 


Mooresville, N. C. | $0.43 
Statesville, N. C. 87 
Hickory, N. C. 1.35 . 
Morganton, N. C. 1.66 
Marion, N. C. 1.98 
Asheville, N. C. 2.60 
Tickets on sale daily beginning 
Sunday, January 15th, good in 


coaches only. 


Economical—Safe—Comfortable 
Leave Your Automobiles at Home 


“Travel by Train” 


_ Ask Ticket Agents 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your 
Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest factory. We use our own 
special point hardened lickerin wire. 

Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 


44.A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 
215 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


Textile Supply Co., Texas Representative, Dallas, Texas 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


| Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


DoMBESTIO— Ex PORT 


MERCHANDISING 


JosHuUA L. Barty & Co. 


10-12 THOMAS St., NEw York 
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65 Worth St., New York 


RES. US. RAT OFF. 


SIZING 


Sole Agents United States and Canada— 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 
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CoTTON Goons 


ELH 


New York.—Sales of cotton goods were slightly larger 
last week. The demand for colored goods continued to 
improve, with good business in denims, chambrays, flan- 
nels and suitings. Many of the mills on these goods are 
well sold for six weeks or longer. 


In gray goods the week closed with light stad in 
print cloths ,and with some few buyers seeking further 
concéssions under the prices made late in the week by 
first hands meeting second hand levels which had pre- 
vailed throughout the week. At the week-end there was 
little in the way of second hand offerings, and buyers 
found it impossible to get out goods under the new levels. 
Other than minor quantities were not sold at the market, 
buyers showing little inclination to cover pending some 
assurance that current levels are lasting. Improved 
movement of finished goods, as reflected by converter 
sales and by pobber covering, was counted upon to give 
the market some stimulus in the coming week, and most 
traders felt a movement should soon get under way which 
might tend to establish an upward trend in prices. Nar- 
row sheetings were in a better position statistically, due 
to sales in some centers well ahead of current production, 
and also due to individual sales of fairly large quantities 
of scattered constructions. Heavy goods, with the. ex- 


‘ception of part waste osnaburgs, held relatively quiet. 


The osnaburgs had been moving in good volume for some 
weeks, and prices last week showed a marked upward 
trend, which, however, buyers were somewhat hesitant 
about following. 


Fine yarn all-cotton fancies continued active, and mills 
reported they had placed a number of orders which ran 
into good volume, with deliveries extended over the next 
two months. A number of instances developed where 
mills were unable to get out production in sufficient quan- 
tities on wanted types. 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 254 
rrint: Goths, 27-4n., 642606... 2% 
Gray Goods, 38%4-in., 64x60s_.. 3%4- 3% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 3% 


Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 
Brown sheetings, standard 


Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 44 
Tickings, 8-ounce 11% 


Denims _.. 9 


Dress ginghams 10%4-13 
5% 
: Staple ginghams 6% 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New Yerk City 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa.—A fair business was done in yarns 
last week. The volume was made of a small lot, mainly 
for spot and nearby delivery, with a few forward con- 
tracts put through. Buyers were disposed to mark time 
until further developments. It is felt here that the yarn 


trade is in good condition to make further progress inso- | 


far as the trade itself is concerned and that business is 
waiting on more reassuring news from outside the indus- 
try. The farm relief program, taxation and other matters 
are causing hesitation. 

There has been less interest in knitting yarns in the 
past two weeks. Prices show a good deal of irregularity 
and sales are generally small. Combed knitting yarns 
continue to show an unsatisfactory price situation. It 
was understood here that price cutting on single combed 
yarns was less noticeable last week, but dealers stated 
that considerable business was placed at very low figures. 

Inquiries for mercerized yarn showed a notable in- 
crease. It is confidently expected by local representatives 
of the processors and the combed peeler yarn spinners 
that this department of the business shortly will come 
into possession of substantial orders, which will coincide 
with renewed call for shipments against last year’s con- 
tracts which, in some cases, have been dormant since 
October. It is also expected that during the negotiations 
set in motion by present inquiries, a sound basis of prices 
will be worked out for both mercerized and combed peeler 
yarns. 


It is explained that the theory that a buying movement 
in combed and mercerized yarns is just ahead is support- | 


ed by the fact that yarns of this type have not been in 
general request since early last fall. Before that, there 
was a long period of inactivity back to February, 1932, 
when buying was unusually heavy for a short time. On 
each occasion, improved buying resulted in a rather sharp 
upturn in quotations, but not until after the volume of 
buying had passed its peak. On account of unfavorable 
general conditions, on neither occasion last year were the 
yarn interests able to maintain the higher prices after the 
buying movement had dwindled. | 


Southern Single Warps 808 19 al9% 
10s 3 a— 40s _.. 25 
12s 40s ex 26%a_- 
20s _.--15 alb\& Yarns, 3, 4 and Ply 
26s 17%al8 
80s 18%al9 108 
Southern Two-Ply Chain 
10s 1 %a__ Carpet Yarns 
; an a... 
30s White carpets, 3 
Part Waste Insulating 
108 ex. - 108 and 4-ply__ 
Southern Single 10s. 2 $3 and 4- ply.__11 a. 
$08. 18%ald 13%al4 
36s 19a20 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 14%al5 
288 18 al8% 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 1 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 1. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8S. P. O. 


Machines for 
Cutting 
Lacing 
Repeating 
Jacquard Cards 
Hose Looms for 


Weaving Fire Hose and similar 
seamless fabric 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


PATERSON, .°. .°. NEW JERSEY 


THE 
IMPROVED EYE 


Dobby Loom Cords | 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury, | Mass. 
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| Through A 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 
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Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that 
operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 


to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING CO,, Akron, > Sou. Rep.: 
L. L. Haskins, Greenville, FP. Moore, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

AKTIVIN CORP., The, 50 Union Square, New 
York City, Sou. Rep.:American Aniline Products, 
Inc., 1003 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., ew 
York City. Sou. Rep.: R. J. Mebane, Asheville, 
N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Plants: Atlanta, Ga., and Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Offices: 1331 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. 
C.: 240 N. Highland Ave., Atlanta, Ga.,; 711 ec 
side Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Sou. Reps.: 
Burgess and C. A. Burgess. Greenville Office: ie 
vin McCall, Charlotte Office: ‘J. D. Johnson and 
W. L. Johnson, Atlanta Office. 

ARABOL MFG. CO., THE, 110 E. 42nd St., New 
York City, Sou. Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, 
N. C.: Sou. Reps.: W. C. Gibson, Griffin, Ga.; W. 
L. Cobb, Greenville. S. C. 

ARNOLD HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, 
R. I. Sou. Office: Independence Blidg., Charlotte, 
N. C., -R. E. Buck, Mer. Sou. Reps.: Harold T. 
Buck. Winecoff Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; Frank W. 
Johnson, P. O. Box 354, Greensboro, N. C.; R. A. 
Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., Dallas, Tex.; R. E. 
Buck, Jr. 8 Tindel Ave., Greenville, Ss. C. 

ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Offices: 44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C.; 215 
Central Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.; Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

BAHNSON CO., THE, Reynolds aa Winston- 
‘Salem, WN. C. Sou. Reps:: 8. C. Stimson, 164 
Oakland Ave., Spartanburg, 8. C.; I. L. Brown, 836 
Drewery St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga.,; J. C. Sevier, 1400 
Duncan Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

BARBER-COLEMAN CO., Rockford, Il. Sou. of- 
fice: 31 W. Ave., Greenville, 
Spencer, Mg 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. ©. 


Chas. A. Barkley, president. 

BRIGGS-SHAFFNER 600 Brookstown Ave., 
Winston-Salem, ‘ O. Box 188, Salem Sta- 
‘tion, S. A. Harris, W. H. Parks, Sales 
Mnegr. 
__BORNE-SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City, Sou. Reps.: H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 240, 
Charlotte, N. C.;: W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., 
Spartanburg, S. C.; R. B. Smith, 104 Clayton St., 
Macon, Ga. 

BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. 
Reps. : Ralph Gossett, Woodside Bdlg., Greenville, 
8. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.: Gastonia 
Mill ‘Suply Co., Gastonia, N. C.: Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex. 

BROWN & CO., D. P., 259-261 N. Lawrence 8t., 
philedelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: Newlin W. Pyle, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

BUFFALO CHEMICAL CO. inc., 
B., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Warehouses, Union Stor 
& Warehouse Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Quaker City 
Chemical Co., Enoxville, Tenn.: Sou. Office 1800 
Belvedere Ave., Charlotte, N. 

BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. , Philidel- 
hia, Pa. Sou. Office: Johnston Bide “Charlotte, 


fe . Hill Zahn, Mer. 

CAMPBELL & JOHN, 75 Hudson 8t., New 
York City, Sou. Reps.: M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432 
West Point, Ga.; Mike A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, 
Charlotte, N. C.; "A. Max Browning, Hillsboro, N. C. 

CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., 
Charlotte, N. C. A. Mangum Webb, Sec.-Treas 

CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 302 E. 
Sixth St., Charlotte, N. C. Fred R. Cochrane, Mer. 

ps.: W. H. Fortson 110 Tusten 8St., Elber- 
ton, Ga.; Russell A. Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., 
Dallas, Tex.;: W. F. McAnulty and W. E. Strane, 
Charlotte Office 

CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton 8t., 
New York City, Sou. Offices: 519 E. —— 
St., Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 8. C. 

CLINTON CORN os REFINING CO., Clin- 
ton, lowa, Sou. Reps W. Pope, Box 490, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Luther et Hotel Chorlotte, Char- 
lotte,. N. C. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery 
Place. New York City, Sou. Office:. Corn Products 
Sales Co., Greenville, S. C. Stocks carried at con- 
venient points. 

CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 8S. Cedar St.: S. B. 
Alexander, Mgr. 

DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, P. oO. Box 843, 
Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. Ashley, P. O. Box 720, 
Atlanta, Ge 
DILLARD PAPER CO., Sou. 
Reps.: E. B. Spencer, Box 1281, Crarlotte, N. C.; 
R. E. McLeod, Box 1142, Columbia, 8. C.; : N. 
Wilson, care Ponce de Leon Hotel, Roanoke. Va. 

SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. OC. 


Mgr. 
CORPORATION, Norforlk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, a Sou. 
Rep. E. N. Darrin, Vice. -~Pres, : Sou. Offices and 
242 Forsyth St., W., Atlanta, Ga., 
W. M. Mitchell: Spartanburg, Ss. C.., Clare H. 


DU PONT RAYON CO., 2 Park Ave.. New York 
City, Sou. Plants: Old Hickory, Tenn., A. Kuns- 
man, Mgr.; Richmond, Va., W. Shidckleford, Mgr 
Sou. Reps.: F. H. Coker, Dist. — Mer.. 611 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: F.. Hubach, 
Sales Megr., 609 Provident Bide. ‘Chattanooga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. 1., Wilming- 
ton, Del. Sou. Office, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, 
N. C., John L. Dabbs, Mer. Sou. Warehouse: 302 
WwW. First St., Charlotte, N. C., Wm. P. Crayton, 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: D. C. Newnan, L. E. Green. H. 
B. Constable, Chariotte Office; J. D. Sandrige, 
1021 Jefferson Std. Blidg., Greensboro. N. O.;: B. R. 
Dabbs, 715 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
W. R. Ivey, 111 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.; J. M. 
Howard, 135 S. Spring St., Concord, N. C.: W. F. 
Crayton, Ralston Hotel, ‘Columbus. 
Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: M. Covington, 715 


Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn 


Pela PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bldg.. Charlotte, 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, Elmira, N. Y. 
Sou. Reps.: Eclipse Textile Devices Co., care Pel- 
ham Millis, Pelham, 8. C.; Eclipse Textile Devices 
Co.. care Bladenboro Cotton Co., Bladenboro, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. 
eset i.e F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Char- 


FIDELITY MACHINE nee” 3908 Franklin Ave 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. E. A. Cordin, Phila. 
delphia Office. 


FIRTH-SMITH CO., 161 peraneniee St., Boston, 
a Southern Rep.: Wm. B. Walker, Jalong, 


FORD CO., J. B., Wyandotte, Mich. Sou. Reps 

J Ford Sales Co., 1147 Hurt Blidg., 

B. Ford Sales Co., 1915 Inter-Southern Life 
Bide. ‘Louisville, Ky.; J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1405 
Whitney Bldg., New Orleans, La. Warehouses in all 
principal Southern cities. 

FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. 
Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville, Ss. C., 
B. 8. Phetteplace, Mer. Central Franklin Process 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., C. R. Ewing, Mgr. 

GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. C. E. 
Honeycutt, Mgr. 

GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave. 
New York City, Sou. Office & Warehouse, 1101 8 
Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., B. A. Stigen, Mer. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CoO., 
Sou. Sales Offi 
H. Ginn, Dist. Mger.: Ww. Va.. W. 
Alston, Mgr., Charlotte, N. C.., P. Coles, Mgr.; 
Dallas, Tex., L. T. Biaisdell, Dist. Mgr.; Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.: Oklahoma 


. Bar 
Willard, t.; Rich- 
mond, Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mgr.; San ‘sank Tex., 
a Uhr, Mgr.; Sou. Service Shops: Atlanta, 
W. Selbert Mer.: Dallas, Tex., W. 
Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F C. Bunker, Mgr. 


ae VAPOR LAMP CO., Hobo- 
an a.; napp, Com 
Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. sis — 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. u. Reps.: 
ammer rby astonia, N. 
Plowden, Griffin, Ga. 
GOODYEAR bg A & RUBBER CO. 
THE, Akron, Ohio. Reps.: W. C. Kiliick. aos 
207 E. 7th 8t., Charlotte N. C.;P. B. Eckels. 141 
N. Myrtle Ave.. Jacksonville, Fila. ; Boyd Arthur, 
713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; String- 
er, 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La.; E. 
M. Champion 709-11 Spring St., Shreveport, ‘La.: 
Paul Stevens, 1609-11 Pirst Ave., oe Birming- 
ham, Ala.; B. 8S. Parker, Jr., Cor. Jackson and 
Knoxville, Tenn. : E. Ww. ders, 209 E. 
roadway, Louisville, Ky.; R. Zie 
Broad S8t., Richmond. Va. 
HALTON’S SONS, THOS., ““C” and Clearfi ld 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: Dennis 
Box 1261, Charlotte, N. C. ©, 
HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway. New 
York City, Sou. Reps.: Chas. Cc. Clark, Box 274, 
Spartanburg, §S. C.; Samuel Lehrer. Box 265, 
niel, Textile 
N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. Supply wats 
MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Bou. 
ty Co. P. Box 630, Char- 
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HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., H. J. Waldron, 
514 First National Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Reps.: J. A. Brittain, 820 Comer Bidg., Bir- 
mingham, Ala.: Porter H. Brown, P. O. Box 656, 
Chattanooga,’ Tenn.: G. F. Davis, 418 N. Third St.. 
St. Louis, Mo., for New Orleans, La.; J. M. Keith, 
P. Box 663, Greensboro, N. C.; R. J. 
525 Rhodes Haverty Bldg... Atlanta, Ga O. 
514 First National Bank Bidg., 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth yon’ Ss. W., At- 
lunta, Ga., Guy L. Melcher, Mar. ps.: E. 
M. Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts. 1813 Harvard 
St.. Washington, D. C.; Guy L. Melcher, Jr., 
Atlanta, Office. 


HYGROLIT, INCORPORATED, Kear N. J 
Southern Reps.: J. Alfred Lechier, 519 
— Charlotte, N. C.; Belton C. Piowden, Griffin, 


JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, Ohio, Sou. 
Office: 1200 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 8. C., 
Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent, Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. 
C. Sou. Rep.: Claude B. Tler, P. O. Box 1383, 
Greenville, S. C.; Luke J. Castle, 2121 Dartmouth 
Place, Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham. Ala. 

LOC CWOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 E. 
42nd &t., New York City, Sou. Office: Montgomery 
Bidg.. Spartanburg, Ss. C.. R. EB. Barnwell. 

LUBRIPLATE CORP., New York City. 
Precision Gear & Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

MA}HATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISON OF 
RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN. INC., Passaic, N. J. 
Sou. Offices and Reps.: The Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave.. Birmingham, Ala.; 
Alabama—aAnniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birming- 
ham, Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birming- 
ham, Long-Lewis. Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gads- 
den Hdw. Co.: Huntsville. Noojin Hdw. & Supply 
Co.; Tuscaloosa Allen & Jemison Co., Montgomery, 
Teague Hardware Co. Florida—Jacksonville, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; Miam!, The Cameron & 
Barkley Co.;: Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—Atianta, Atlanta Belting Co.; Augusta, 
Bearing Parts & Supply Co.: Columbus, A. H. 
Watson (Special Agent): Macon. Bibb Supply 
Co.: Savannah, D. DeTreville (Special Agent) 
Kentucky—Ashland, Ben Williamson & Co.; Har 
lan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, Grafv- 
Pelle Co. North Carolina—Charlotte, Matthews- 
Morse Sales Co.: Charlotte, Charlotte Supply 
Co.: Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House; Gastonia, 
Gastonia Beting Co.; Goldsboro, Dewey  Bros.; 
High Point, Beeson Hdw. Co:; Lenior, Bernhardt- 
Seagle Co.: Rockingham, Roy Walker, (Special 
Agent); Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works; 
Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South Caro- 
lina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; Clinton, Industrial Supply 
Co.; Columbia, Columbia Supply Co.; Greenville, 
Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.;: 
Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga, Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, 
Summers Hdw. Co.; Knoxville, W. 2. Savage Co.; 
Nashville, Buford Bros., Inc. Service Rep.; J. P. 
Carter, 62 North Main 8t., Greer, 8, C. (Phone 
186). Salesmen: E. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St.. 

Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.: C. P. Shook. 
1031 North 30th St., Birmingham, Ala. 

MARSTON CO., JOHN P. 247 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: O. H. Ochs, Hotel Charlotte 
Charlotte, N. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., 250 Park 
Ave., New York City, Sou. Plant, Saltville, Va., E. 
A. Hu Its, V-Pres. Sou. Office: Firat Nat'l Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Pred ©. Tilson, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: E. M. Murray, E. M. Rollins, Jr., J. W. 
Ivey and B. T. Crayton, Charlotte Office: R. ©. 
Staple. Box 483, Chattanooga, Tenn.: Z. N. Holler. 
208 Montgomery St., Decatur, Ga.: J. W. Edmis- 
ton, Box 570, Memphis, Tenn.: V. M. Coates, 807 
Lake Park, Baton Rouge. La.: T. J. Boyd, Adol- 
phus Hotel, Dallas. Tex. 


MAUNEY STEEL CO., 237 Chestnut 8t., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling- 
ton. N. C.; Don. L. Hurlburt, 511 James Bidg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn 

MORTON MACHINE WORKS, Columbus, Ga. 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co.. Charlotte, N. CO. 

NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC.. 
40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. Office & Ware- 
house: 201 W. First 8t.. Charlotte, N. W. 
Willard, Mgr. Sou. Reps. : J. I. White, W. L. Bar- 
ker, C. EB: Blakely. Charlotte Office: J. T. Chase. 

: 


N. BE. L. Pemberton, 342 Dick St.. Payetteville. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J 
Southern Reps.: R. B. MacIntyre. Hotel Charlotte. 
Charlotte. N. C.; G. H. Small, 310 Sixth St., N. E. 
Atlanta. Ga.: Warehouse. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Ex 
change 8t., Providence, R. I. Sou. Oflece and 
Warehouse: 131 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou 
Reps.: L. E. Taylor, Charlotte Office: C. D. Tay 
lor, Sou. Agent, Gaffney. 8. C.; Otto Pratt, Gat. 
ney, S. C.; H. L. Lanier. Shawmut, Ala.; Roy E 
Clemmons, 926 W. Peachtree St.. Atlanta. ‘Ga. 
NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO.., 
292 Madison Ave., New York City, Sou. Office, 60) 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. Thome- 
son, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Warehotises: Charlotte, 
N. C., Spartanburg. S. C.. New Orleans, La., At- 
lanta, Ga., Greenville 85. C 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., New York, N. Y. 


W. MeCann,. Div. Mer... Atlanta, Ga.;: E. Moline. 
Augusta, Ga.; R. H. Bailey, Memphis, Tenn.: H. J 
Canny, Greensboro, N. ©.: L. H. Gill, New Orleans, 
La.: W. A. McBride, Richmond, Va.: P. PF. Wright. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. C. Leonard, Div. Mgr., 8&t. 
Louls, Mo.: W. B. Mix, Dallas, Tex.;: C .A. Ornsby. 
Indianapolis, Ind.; G. C. Polley, Houston, Tex.; 

J. Steeb, St. Louis. Mo.: G. W. Tennyson. Peoria. 


‘Tl.; B. ©. Browning. Tulsa, Okla.; R. M. Brown- 


ing, Kansas City. Mo.: H Bryan. Oklahoma Oity 
Okla. ; ©. L. Fischer. Louis, Mo. 


| 
- 
| 
Draper, Jf 
| 
ity, a., F. B. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mers. 
Sou. Sales Offices: Birmingham, Ala.. R. 
Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. McKin- | 
ney, “ig Pt. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mger.: 

Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mgr.; Louisville, Ky.. 4 
E. B. Myrick, Mgr.; Memphis, Tenn.. G. 0. Me- 
Rodgers, 910 James Bidg.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: J 

Sou. Div. Office and Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga., L 
DEAKE 
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PERKINS & SON, INC., B. Holyoke, Mass 
Sou. p.: Pred H. White, Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. 


PLATT’S METALLIC CARD CLOTHING OCO., 
Lexington, N. C. U. 8. Agents FP. L. Hill, Sos 407. 


- Lexington, N. GC. Bou. Reps.: W. F. all, Cra- 
merton, N. C.; R. L. Burkhead, Varner Bidg., Lex- 
ington, N. CO. 

ROCKWEAVE MILLS, LaGrange, Ga., Wm. H. 


Turner, Jr., V-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Sou. * 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Hamner & 
Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.; 
ply Co., 285 Marietta St., 
Vann Supply ©o.,1725 First Ave., 
Ala.; Milis & Lupton Supply Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg 8. 
C.: Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 5. ©.; Noland 
Co., Inc., Roanoke, Va. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk &t., Boston, 
Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. 
C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agent.: Branch Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Megr.; 
tanburg. S. C., H. P. Worth, Mer. 


SCHIEREN CO., CHAS. A., New York City. 


Sou. 
ae Precision Gear & Machine Co., 


Charlotte, 
SEYDEL-WOOLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N. W. At- 
lanta, Ga. 
SHAMBOW 
Sou. Rep.: M. 
Ga. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson, N. 
J. Rep.: .Carolina Specialty Co.. Charlotte, 


SHUTTLE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. 
Bradford Rodgers, Box 752, Atlanta, 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, 8S. C. 
SOLVAY SALES ‘CORP.., 61 Broadway, New York 
. Reps.: Chas. H. Stone, 2 W. More- 
ics Charlotte, N. C.; Burkhart-Schier Chem- 
ical Co., 1202 Chestnut St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Woodward Wight Co., 451 Howard Ave., New 
Orleans, La.; J. A. Sudduth & Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Miller-Lenfesty Supply Co., Tampa, 

and Jacksonville, Fla. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
a SPINDLE & FLYER co., Charlotte, 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britian, Conn 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave., 8.W. 
Atlanta, Ga., Cc. Jones, Mgr.; Sou. Reps: Hor- 
ace E. Black. P. O. Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 

STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ 
E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. H. 

gr., Sou Reps.: O. Jones and ©. W. Cat 
Greenville Office. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City, Sou. Office, Johnston Blidg., Char- 


lotte, N. C. Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C., E. 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer: 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office 909 Johnston Ea 
Charlotte, N. C., H. G. Mayer, Mgr 


U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Sanchester, 
H. Sou. es ee Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Division) ; 
Sresovnit. 8. Johnson City, Tenn. Sou Reps 
orda i Sales Mer., First National Bank 
Bidg.. Charlotte, N. OC. 


U. BRING TRAVELER CO., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps. ‘Wm. 
Box 1792, Greenville, 8. O.;: B. Land, 
Marietta, Ga. Stocks at: Textile Mill Supp 
Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co. 

N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
Carolina Mill Supply Co., 
van Hdw. Co., 


159 Aborn Bt., 


Gaston! 
Greenville, 8. 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., . 
mingham, Ala. 


VEEDER-ROOT CO., INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. 
office, Room. 1401 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 
I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 Third National 
Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C., A. B. Carter, 
620 Angier Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga., B. 
Mgr., Sou. Reps. : B. Barnes, Jr., 
A. D. Carter and N. Thomas, Gastoni a Office. 

VISCOSE CO., saieken Bldg., Charlotte, N. O. 

. Wick Rose, Mg r. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass 
Sou. Offices: Whitin Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., W. 
H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, 1317 Healey 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps M. omas, 
Charlotte Office: I. D. Wingo oo M. J. Bentley, 
Atlanta Office. 
WHITINSVILLE 
ville, Mass. Sou. 
Pifth 


SPINNING RING CO., Whitins- 
Rep.: Webb Durham, 2029 East 
Charlotte. N. C. 

WHITNEY MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. ~_ Rep., 
Precision Gear & Machine Co., Charlotte, ; 


Cotton Sales Larger 


“While the volume of sales this 
week showed a healthy increase over 
that of the past two weeks there was 
some little easing in prices on grey 
goods, print cloths, a few construc- 
tions of sheetings and broadcloths. 
This was started by second hand sell- 
ing and was continued by a few com- 
mission houses. The seasonable de- 
mand is now on for finished goods 
and sales have been further stimulat- 
ed by low prices. Woven colored 
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goods generally continued strong and 
on most standard constructions mills 
were comfortably sold ahead. We 
are encouraged by the improvement 


in osnaburgs, which are selling well 


to the bag trade for bran, feed and 
meal bags. When Congress finally 
passes the bill allotting the additional 
329,000 bales of cotton to the Red 
Cross we look for increased activity 
in blankets, men’s and boys’ cotton 
clothing, as well as underwear, hos- 
iery, etc.,”’ says Hunter Manufactur- 
ing and Commission Company. 
‘Business men recognize the prob- 
lems and issues which are before the 
government and as long as the out- 
come is uncertain capital is likely to 
continue to be timid and business is 
likely to delay plans for replacement 
and expansion. One of the chief 
causes for unsettlement and disturb- 
ance is the disorder in world trade 
and currency relationships. The dol- 
lar is out of any fair relationship to 
commodity prices and the govern- 
ment and economists are trying to 
find ways and means to bring about a 
better balance as to values of goods 
and currency. Undoubtedly some 


plan will be developed that will help 


the general situation. 

“Information continues to come in 
showing the low inventories of mer- 
chants as well as the dire need of 
clothing by individuals. It would 
seem, therefore, that we have reach- 
ed, or are reaching, the minimum of 
replacement requirements. Although 
the purchasing power has been very 
much reduced, ways have always 
been found to supply food and cloth- 
ing. Cotton goods values are so ex- 
tremely low that consumption is be- 
ing stimulated and at the same time 
cotton is replacing other textiles to a 
larger extent.” 


Revised Standard On 
Hose Length Issued 


Washington.—Recommended com- 
mercial standard for hosiery lengths, 
covering standard length, method of 
measuring and tolerances for men’s, 
women’s and children’s hosiery, as 
adopted by the general conference of 
manufacturers’ distributors and users 
in New York October 29, 1931, and 
as revised by the standing committee 
December 5, 1931, has been sent to 
the trade for acceptance, according to 
L. R. Gilbert, Division of Trade 
Standards, Bureau of Standards. 

The corrected standard makes 
some changes from that adopted at 
the October meeting in methods of 
measuring length of women’s hosiery, 
boys’ golf hose, children’s 74 hosiery, 
children’s 54 hosiery-flat knit, in- 
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fants’ ribbed hosiery, infants’ and 
children’s socks, and men’s hosiery. 

The recommendation on women’s 
full-fashioned and seamless hosiery is 
30 inches in all sizes and this length 
is to be furnished when not otherwise 
specified. Tolerance for all lengths 
plus or minus one inch. Standard 
length of women’s ribbed cotton hos- 
iery is 28 inches in all sizes. 


Cotton Consumption 


Washington. — Cotton consumed 
during December was reported by the 
Census Bureau to have totalled 440,- 
062 bales of lint and 44,725 of lint- 
ers, compared with 503,772 of lint 
and 52,325 of linters in November 
and 415,401 of lint and 45,911 of 
linters in December, 1931. 

Cotton on hand December 31 was 
held as follows: 

In consuming establishments, 1,- 
530,110 bales of lint and 280,795 of 
linters, compared with 1,456,913 and 
278,454 on November 30 last year, 
and 1,630,719 and 253,049 on De- 
cember 31, 1931. 

In public storage and at com- 
presses, 10,349,808 bales of lint and 
59,874 of linters, compared with 10,- 
677,362 and 64,096 on November 30 
last year, and 10,414,412 and 50,393 
on December 31, 1931. 

Imports for December _ totalled 
10,742, compared with 8,974 in No- 


| vember last year and 12,705 in De- 


cember, 1931. 

Exports totalled 1,039,796 bales of 
lint and 19,129 of linters, compared 
with 1,012,411, of lint and 7,057 of 
linters, in November last year, and 
1,183,121 of lint and 14,845 of linters 
in December, 1931. 

Cotton spindles active during De- 
cember numbered 23,775,136 com- 
pared with 24,349,506 in November 
last year and 24,688,094 in Decem- 
ber, 1931. 

Consumption for December in cot- 
ton-growing States totalled 371,079 
bales, compared with 421,499 in No- 
vember and 344,206 in pene, 
1931. 

Cotton on hand December 31 in 
cotton-growing States was held as fol- 
lows: 

In consuming establishments, 1,- 
237,322 bales, compared with 1,187,- 
864 on November 30, and 1,298,399 
on December 31, 1931. 

In public storage and at com- 
presses, 9,877,812 bales, compared 
with 10,247,839 on November 30 and 
10,002,235 on December 31, 1931. 

Cotton spindles active in cotton- 
growing States number 16,831,244, 
compared with 17,016,718 during 
November and 16,859,194 in Decem- 
ber, 1931. 
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VISITING THE MILLS 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs 


Harvey Wilson Moore 


_ Harvey Wilson Moore, of Charlotte, is secretary and 
treasurer Brown Manufacturing Co., Concord, N. C. 
He holds so many offices it is a bit puzzling to know 
which comes first. But with all the honors that have 
deservedly been bestowed upon him, he hasn’t had to 
have a “bigger hat.”’ It is a joy to visit his office. 
: In 1924 Mr. 
appointed Mayor of Char- 
lotte, and in 1925 was elect- 
ed to that office. Four years 
previous he had served as 
treasurer of Thrift Mfg. Co., 
Paw Creek (near Charlotte). 
He is vice-president and 
director of Merchants and 
Farmers National Bank of 
Charlotte, member of Con- 
cord Rotary Club, and of 
Charlotte Country Club, 
member of Southern Manu- 
facturers Club, and director 
of North Carolina Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, and chairman of committee 
of publicity and welfare. | 


- He is chairman of the board of trustees of Charlotte 
Public Free Library, and an officer in Myers Park Pres- 
byterian Church. 


Besides, we venture to assert without fear of contra- 


diction that no man in the State has a smaller foot than — 


Mr. Moore! 


GRANITEVILLE, S. C. 


GRANITEVILLE Merc. Co. 


C. G. Hall, superintendent, has many friends in and 
around Gastonia who will be delighted to know that he 
and his delightful family are all well and perfectly happy. 
We had the pleasure of being dinner guests in their 
lovely home and enjoyed their visit. Mrs. Hall is almost 
as busy supervising Red Cross work as Mr. Hall is with 
his textile duties. Graniteville has one of the best high 
schools in the State. 

Graniteville is populated mostly by people who have 
been born and reared here. A number who have become 
too old to work are pensioned and live on in the mill 
houses, receiving regularly enough to keep them com- 
fortably. 


Moore WAS under Mr. Hall. 


pride. 


Graniteville is rich in history and boasts of being first 
for prohibition and first for compulsory education—these 
laws being made and enforced by the founder of Gran- 
iteville many years ago. — 


_ The mill is in fine order all over and the overseers are 
alert and progressive. They are: B. E. Cushing, W. A. 
Parr, Elec. T. J. Senn, H. B. Whitehead and B. R. 
Nance, who we first met in Milstead, Ga. 


Robt. L. Franklin is a young man now working up 


WARRENVILLE, S. C. 


GRANITEVILLE Mrc. Co. 


We had a hard time locating Superintendent T. C. 
Giles, a young man who Mr. C. G. Hall selected for ad- 
vancement while he was in charge of this plant before 
being transferred to the larger mill at Graniteville. 

Mr. Giles is a real live wire and courteous and pleas- 
ant as a man can be. He escorted us over his nice mill - 
and truly he has reason to be proud of it. 


The overseers are fine bunch and though we’ve forgot- 
ten where each presides, they are as follows, and all read 
our paper: H. S. Berry, E. D. Newton, D. C. Russell 
and two second hands, Frank Coker and A. E. Franklin. 


SALISBURY, N. C. 


Rowan MILLS 


These are among the nicest mills in Salisbury and Su- 
perintendent H. T. Davis among the most likable offi- 
cials. Everything possible is done for the welfare and 
happiness of his operatives. If an employee wants a cow, 
the mill will buy a good one and sell without a cent of 
profit, and accept pay at $1.00 per week. 

At Rowan No. 1, E. L. Bradshaw and C. L. Lowder | 
are overseers. : 


CarTex MILLS 


This is the old Vance Mill, but no one would believe it 
due to the improvements made here. 
up-to-date. But now, Oh Boy! it is everything good, 
and those who work here hold their heads up with civic 
It does not seem possible that such improvements 
could be made. 

F. B. Gardner, president and treasurer, was formerly 
at LaGrange, Ga., mill man, and one of our best friends. 
M. M. Rudisill is secretary : C. A. Rudisill, of Cherry- 
ville, is vice-president and general manager. 
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J. T. Byrum is carder and spinner and a wide-awake 


young man; J. A. Rudisill, second hand in spinning; R. 


H. Martin, overseer cloth room; D. D. McAlister, over- 
seer weave room. (He used to be at Dunean, Greenville, 


We've heard of “diversified” farming; and here we 


found diversified manufacturing. Cloth for sport suits 


and hats that look like fancy knit goods; broadcloth and 
rayon stripe shirting made of combed yarns, of unusual 
fine, quality; and lots of other lovely goods. 

Mr. McAlister has had fine experience with fancies, 


and with everybody pulling together, Cartex Mills is 
making good under new management. 


CLEARWATER, S. C. 


SEMINOLE MILLS 


L. M. Manley, superintendent, was recuperating after 
a ducking in Savannah river the coldest Sunday this 
winter, which came near being serious. | 

J. L. Asbell is overseer carding—son of a former over- 
seer here; C. L. Busbee, overseer spining; R. W. Rear- 
den, overseer weaving; C. W. Leister, overseer cloth 
room; C. K. Vanadore, second hand cloth room. Night 


Eidson, weaver. 


BATH, S. C. 


AIKEN Mirts, Inc. 


H. R. Harte, superintendent, is a North Carolina man 
who has strayed to our sister State, and seems “acclima- 
tized.” Always full of energy and enthusiasm, it goes 
without saying that he is proud of the young men who 


are taking I. C. S. courses—14 of them. We found him 


looking over their report cards—most of which were 
rated perfect. They are studying textiles, mental effi- 
ciency, artificial incubation, how to raise ducks and geese 
and goodness knows what all. 

W. F. Chavous is overseer carding: G. W. Farmer, 
overseer spinning; J. I. Laurens; overseer weaving; R. 
D. Dockings, overseer cloth room; W. D. Jenkins, de- 
signer—a splendid bunch of gentlemen. 


ORANGEBURG, S. C. 


SANTEE MILLS 


Superintendent I. N. Dunn has charge of this and the 


Santee Mill at Bamberg and has been on the job for 
many years, though doesn’t. seem to get older. T. L. 
Frye is carder and spinner; C. O. Judy, weaver; J. K. 
Lee, master mechanic; C. S. Henry, courteous office 
manager. 

At Bamberg Plant, G. R. Collins is carder and spin- 
ner; S. C. Pharr, overseer weave and cloth rooms; H. L. 
Rogers, master mechanic. 


The Textile Industry 


Representatives of the cotton textile industry have 
good reason for their confidence, expressed in recent in- 


terviews, that the industry is entering upon a period of 
much brighter times. 
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The textile industry has done somewhat better in the 
last six months than most lines of American industry. 
And it enters the new year with every indication of a 
continuation of gradual improvement in consumption, 
which means a steady demand for its products. The 
world has experienced an abnormally low rate of cotton 
goods consumption during the last two or three years, 
and improving conditions should increase consumption 
of these products and make effective the potential demand 
for such goods arising out of the low consumption rate 
of the last few years. Deferred and postponed buying, 
which has caused the slackness in orders during the im- 
mediate past, should be quickened into life by gradually 
improving economic conditions. : 

The cotton mills should, according to all economic 
logic, be coming into a year of satisfactory business char- 
acterized by a gradually increasing world demand for 
their products—Greenville. Daily News. 


Great Grand-Dad 


The following poem is so fine—so descriptive of pioneer 
days—that we want to share it with our readers. It will 
be: prized as a recitation by some and treasured in the 


scrap-books of others, perhaps. 
line: W. M. Allen, carder; Dock Adams, spinner; J. U. ° 


Great grand-dad when the land was young 
Barred his door with a wagon tongue, 
The times were rough and the wilderness mocked 


_ And he said his prayers with his shotgun cocked; 


He was a citizen tough and grim, 

Danger was like “duck soup” to him. 

His great-grandson now falls asleep 

And fears no harm from the darkness deep, 
For great-grand-daddy fought and won 
And tamed the land for his great-grandson. 
Great grand-dad was a busy man, 

He cooked his grub in a frying pan, 

He picked his teeth with a hunting knife, 
And wore the same suit all his life. 

He ate cornbread and bacon fat, 

But great-grandson would starve on that. 


Great-grand-dad was gaunt with toil 

Grimed and seamed with the sun and soil, 
But great-grandson is fat and clean 

And rides to work in a limousine. 

Twenty-five children came to bless 

Great grand-dad’s home in ‘the wilderness. 
Laugh at the statement, if you can, 

But great grand-dad was a busy man. 
Twenty-five children, and they grew 

Stout and tall on the bacon, too; 

Slept on the floor with the dogs ‘and cats, 
And shopped the woods for the coonskin hats. 
Freud was a mystery, so was jazz, 

Or giving their parents a scornful razz. 

If they got fresh with great grand-dad 

He tanned their hides with a hickory gad. 
He raised them rough but he raised them well, 
And if they took hold of the ways of hell, 

He filled them full of the fear of God 

And flailed their pants with an old ramrod. 
They grew strong of heart, and strong of hand, 
The firm foundation of our land. 
Twenty-five boys—but his great grandson 
To save his life can’t manage one! 


—Kinchen Council. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 


Wash Suits Show Big Gain 


COTTON MILL 


For Sale at 10% of Cost 

8500 Spindles 

260 Looms 

360 H.P. New Diesel Engine 
Buildings 

Good Tenant ouses 
Low Taxes—Good Location 
A Bargain 

For further information communi- 
P. W., care Southern Textile 


| Masculine preference for cool 
wearables resulted last season in the 
greatest volume of wash suit business 
ever handled by laundries throughout 
the United States. A survey just 
completed by the Laundryowners 
National Association in behalf of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute discloses that 
increased business in the laundering 
of wash suits wa sexperienced by ap- 
proximately 88 per cent of the laun- 
dries responding to a_ nationwide 
questionnaire of the Association, 
The inquiry extended not only to 
volume of business but also to the 
technical phase of the laundering 


cate G. 
Bulletin. 


HUNTER’S TRAVELER 
i—C, & M. No. 25 Sewing and Roll- 
ing Machine, yardage counter. 
4—C. & M. Cloth Inspecting Ma- 
chines. 
4—~-Hermas Shears, 48” and 58”. 
»0M—Draper No. 5 Clutch Spindles. 
20—NaSmith Combers, $300. 
25M—4x5 Wood Head Spools. 
HUNTER MACHINERY CO. 
610 Johnston Bidg. Charlotte, N. C. 


Classified Rates 


Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines — 
—4c per word, each insertion. 


Terms—Cash with order. 


Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border— 
$3.00 per inch, one insertion. 


Minimum charge, $1.00. 


RULED F ORMS 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTERHEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 
Bill Heads Factory Forms 
Statements Invoices 
Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
118 West Fourth St. Phone 3-2972 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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with particular reference to the style, 
fit and appearance of the suits after 
repeated washings. More. than 50 
per cent of the reporting laundries 
stated that measurements which were 
taken before laundering and after the 
pressing demonstrated that results 
were thoroughly satsfactory. Other 
plants reported that. good tailoring 


| and full pre-shrinking characteristics 


of most of the garments had contrib- 
uted to satisfactory results without 
the necessity for measurement. 


Increased business was partly at- 
tributable to joint publicity efforts 
by laundries and retail clothing mer- 
chants. Approximately 50 per cent 
of the reporting plants stated that 
they had co-operated with local mer- 
chants in advertising an economical 
and satisfactory laundering service to 


purchasers of washable clothing. Ap- 


proved methods of laundering have 
been standardized by the Laundry- 
owners National Association. 

- Three of the four types of wash 
suits reported as constituting the 
bulk of the business were cotton. A 
large volume of the laundering was 
handled at a flat price of 50 cents per 
suit with charges varying in different - 
sections of the country. Cotton suits 
for the most part were handled at the 
lower prices reported. 


Increasing popularity for wash 
suits was evidenced by the returns 
from 21 States. While the South 
leads in its favor for cotton suits, the 
survey indicated a very wide prefer- 
ence for the cool wearables through- 
out the Middle West and growing 
popularity in Pennsylvania, « New 
York, New Jersey and in some parts 
of New England. New England laun- 
dry owners are of the opinion that 
1933 will be a good year in their sec- 
tion for wash suits because of the 
laundry-retail merchant contacts es- 
tablished in 1932. Laundries in all. 
parts of the country generally report- 
ed an exceptionally large volume of 
business in cotton trousers. 


Cloth Like Leather 


London.—When the British Tex- 
tiles Exhibition opens in London, on 
February 20, one of the novelties 
placed on show will be cotton cloth 
which looks and behaves just like 
leather. This is a Lancashire product, 
according to the Manchester Guar- 
dian Commercial, and not only does 
it look like leather, but it is said to 
wear like leather, and not to crack or 
split. 

Bags, for sport,: shopping and 
school, are made from the new prod- 
uct. 
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TRADE MARK 


. PAT. OF F. 


Clothin 
is one of the best known and the most 
widely used card clothing in the industry: 
the combination of a flexible foundation 


(we lay our own) and a wire correct in car- 


bon content, but still tough. 


A highly established reputation assures the 
certainty that only the best of workman- 


ship and the sturdiest of materials go into 


its manufacture. You should use TUFFER 


and be convinced that properly constructed | 


Card Clothing means increased production. 


Southern Plant 


| 


Our Branch in Atlanta is the best equipped | 


Service Shop in the South. Full lines of | 


stock are carried on hand for immediate | 


shipment. Flats and licker-ins on hand for 


loaning at all times. 


‘HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


Home Office and Factory—Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Branch Plant—244 Forsyth St., S.W., 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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Patents gran ted 
and pending 


Continuous wick 


gives thorough 


(ubrication at every | 
Oil is supplied at A point of the circle. f 
actual contact, 

where most needed. 


PERFECTED Ring lubrication 


pays a definite profit 


HE PERFECT automatic lubrication of DIAMOND 

FINISH Eadie Rings for twisting is 1. Continuous. 
2. Adequate. 3. Clean. The exclusive patented de- 
sign delivers oil ALL AROUND the ring, in just the 
right quantity. Absolute cleanliness is assured. The 
advantages gained are: |. Increased production be- 
cause of no stoppage, faster speeds, less cleaning. 
2. Cleaner, more even yarn. 3. Heavier travelers 
with longer life can be used. | 


Whitinsville 
_ SPINNING RING CO. 


| STARHCES 


1 and finishing processes offer many problems in the use ol 
starches, dextrines and. gums. The selection of the proper 
‘| products is of great importance. Listed below are selected 
products available for the purposes and conditions of exact- 
ing textile manufacturers. 


ra These starches, dextrines and gums are etapa by 
el carefully controlled and standardized methods. Purity and 
“| uniformity are guaranteed. Economy and efficiency are 
attested by the constantly increasing number of users who 
are getting satisfactory results. 


THIN BOILING STARCHES 
EAGLE TWO STAR 


FOXHEAD EAGLE THREE STAR 
EAGLE FOUR STAR 
~ THICK BOILING STARCHES 
~ GLOBE PEARL | BUFFALO 
Cc. P. SPECIAL FAMOUS N., 
PEERLESS 
DEXTRINES 
WHITE DARK CANARY 


CANARY BRITISH GUM 


IMPORTANT 


- Our research department will. be glad to 
7 furnish additional information regarding 
- the types and uses of these and other 
” products as applied to the special needs of 
- the Textile Industry. Write to— 

- 


| CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


17 Battery Place New York City 


Bi \ \ arp sizing as well as printing, dyeing - 


34 Fe ts 
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N these times we can’t shut our eyes to the light 
of progress and stay in business long! 

The textile industry has reached the point 
where a plant with obsolete, worn-out equip- 
ment cannot compete with mills that have 
modern equipment. Such a plant may earn 
good dividends in prosperous times; it 
may break even under average condi- 
: tions; but in periods of strict competition 
es" like the present, it will surely lose money 
. and must eventually encounter financial 
difficulties. 


Why not carefully examine the physi- 

‘vidios si | cal condition of your plant NOW? Com- 
pare the onieiia costs of the old machines with readily available, PROVED figures show- 
ing the operating costs of modern machines. Note the difference in the quality of product 
turned out by the old and the new. Study production records. 


Probably you will find that replacement with modern equipment will assure the re- 
placement of that bottle of red ink with a bottle of black. 


Of course, the term “modernization” or ‘rehabilitation’ does not necessarily mean 
the scrapping of machinery. In many cases, it may simply mean the re-arrangement and 
grouping of machinery; in other cases, the addition of new attachments; the substitution 
of more up-to-date methods and processes; better lighting; more efficient drives, and other 
factors of this kind. 


If lack of catital looms as an insurmountable barrier, consider the fact that TODAY 
you can get terms that you may never get again, and that many Southern mills are paying 
for new equipment out of savings. Labor costs and installation costs are at a minimum. 
You will receive better service from the equipment manufacturers—closer attention to 
your own individual problems. 


Begin investigating this important matter TODAY. The Southern representatives of 
equipment and machinery manufacturers will be glad to assist you in every possible way. 


This Message Was Prepared And Space Contributed by 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


In Collaboration With 
The National Committee on Industrial Rehabilitation 
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